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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


S. L. SHEEP: MASTER TEACHER 


Just as this issue of the JouRNAL goes to press, a message comes 
announcing the death of S. L. Sheep, assistant superintendent of 
schools at Elizabeth City, North Carolina. In the death of Professor 
Sheep the state loses one of its ablest and best loved teachers who has 
for fifty years, with the exception of one short interval, devoted him- 
self to the service of the Elizabeth City community. Seldom is it 
vouchsafed to a teacher to serve one town so long as did Mr. Sheep. 
He taught the parents and the grand-parents of many pupils now at- 
tending the Elizabeth City public schools. When he died the other 
day, the children of the town voluntarily contributed for floral offer- 
ings far more than could be used for that purpose. 

Professor Sheep came from Pennsylvania to North Carolina as a 
mere youth shortly after graduation from one of the normal schools 
of his native state and established himself in Elizabeth City as a 
teacher. He set up an academy which later, under the name of the 
Atlantic Collegiate Institute, developed into one of the best and most 
prominent college preparatory schools in the South. When public 
graded schools were established in the town some twenty years ago, 
this institution became the public high school, and Mr. Sheep became 
city superintendent of schools, and as such was the builder of the 
city’s present excellent school system. As a teacher of the old school, 
now fast disappearing, Mr. Sheep was without a superior. His 
private school had far more than a local influence: it was the leading 
preparatory school for the northeastern counties of North Carolina, 
and it attracted students in considerable numbers from other states. 

It is gratifying to note that an oil painting of this lamented 
teacher will soon be placed in the Elizabeth City High School. It is 
altogether fitting that this should be done. But the people of the 
Elizabeth City community, grateful for the life and the labors of this 
man who wrought with such devotion and effectiveness, should not 
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stop with just that modest memorial, worthy as that may be: they 
should erect to his memory in the center of their town a bronze 
statue of this master teacher and inspirer of youth that will ever 
stand as an inspiration to the young people of that place. 


A LARGER EQUALIZATION FUND NEEDED 


Dr. A. T. Allen, State Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
North Carolina, has presented to the State Budget Commission his 
budget estimates and requests for the next biennium, and the Com- 
mission now has them under consideration preparatory to presenting 
its recommendations to the incoming legislature. Should the legisla- 
ture decide to put all the public schools of the state on an eight 
months basis, Dr. Allen estimates that an equalization fund of 
$6,750,000 will be needed for the year 1929-’30, and that $7,500,000 
will be required for the year 1930-31. Should our law makers decide 
that the schools must continue on the present six months basis, Dr. 
Allen estimates that an equalization fund of $4,750,000 will be needed 
for the year 1929-’30, and that $5,250,000 will be required for the 
year 1930-’31. Should the General Assembly decide to provide an an- 
nual school term of eight months for all the children of the state, and 
all thoughtful citizens who place the educational interests of the 
state’s future citizens above all other considerations trust our law 
making body will so decide, an increase: of $2,000,000 for the first 
year of the biennium and an increase of $2,250,000 for the second 
year will be needed over and above the amounts necessary for a six 
months term for these two years. Dr. Allen is recommending that 
the longer term be provided. The matter of finding the funds with 
which to carry the larger program into effect is a problem for the 
General Assembly. On this point he is making no recommendations. 
In the judgment of the JourRNAL, he is acting wisely in making no 
recommendation as to ways and means of deriving the revenue to 
finance the program he is sponsoring. He knows, as all citizens know 
who are conversant with the state’s economic resources and pro- 
ductivity, that North Carolina is able to finance good schools for 
eight months in the year for all its children if it only makes up its 
mind that it really desires to do it. More effective education for all 
children of the state is the surest means of resolving the conflict now 
going on between an Elizabethan culture of the underprivileged and 
modern industrialisni. The modern American state that permits that 
conflict to continue indefinitely is doing so at the peril of its own 
economic and social structure. 
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RHODES SCHOLARS 


According to recent press reports, an important change in the 
method of selecting American Rhodes scholars is contemplated. The 
new plan, which is said to have the support of the Rhodes trustees, 
and of former American Rhodes scholars as well, will be presented to 
Parliament for approval and in all likelihood will be adopted. Under 
the proposed plan there will be eight “regions” comprising six states 
each from which thirty-two scholars will be chosen by regional com- 
mittees, each of these committees choosing four scholars at large from 
the six states composing a “region.” 

Under the present plan each state committee names two appointees 
every three years. Under the new plan each regional committee will 
name four scholars each year. The state committees will not, how- 
ever, be dispensed with. Each state committee will nominate one or 
two scholars and each regional committee will select the best four 
from those nominated by the state committees of a given “region.” 

From the standpoint of the separate states, the proposed plan may 
be objected to because no state will have any assurance that it will 
be represented in the appointments of any given year. Moreover, it 
is possible for the four scholars for any given year to come from just 
two states, the other four states of the “region” being left without 
representation. This objection, however, is not a valid one when the 
question of appointments for a series of years is considered. Assum- 
ing a fairly even distribution of talent and opportunity of sound edu- 
cational advantages over the states of a given region, the chances are 
that each state will in the long run send about as many Rhodes 
scholars to Oxford as under the present plan. Again, if in a given 
year it should happen that a particular state has only mediocre appli- 
cants for appointment, superior candidates from other states of the 
region will have a better chance of getting the call. The plan is 
designed to get the best possible scholars without adhering in the 
final appointments to state lines. From the standpoint of the Rhodes 
trustees and of Oxford University as well the proposed plan is with- 
out doubt superior to the plan now in use. 


DEAN RUSSELL’S REPORT 


Dean William F. Russell, in his annual report to the trustees of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, gives some interesting figures 
for his institution. The annual budget, he says, is more than $4,000- 
000 ; gifts for the past year amounted to $684,934 ; the enrollment for 
the year was 18,000; and 2,000 degrees were awarded. 
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Dean Russell comments pointedly on the simultaneous impact 
upon Teachers College, and upon the public school systems of the 
country as well, of three demands. He says: “One of the most per- 
plexing problems of the American educational system arises from 
the simultaneous impact of three popular demands—that pupils be 
accommodated in greater numbers, that training of better quality be 
offered, and that there be greater economy in all public expenditures.” 

Dean Russell has stated in concise way the most difficult educa- 
tional problem that democracies have to face. How it is to be solved 
in America remains to be seen. There are many beautiful theories as 
to what should be done, but some of them collide head-on with our 
democratic theories of life and of social organization. These theories 
are as hopelessly in conflict as are the three popular demands which 
Dean Russell states. 


DEBATE QUERY 


Whether the United States should join the World Court is the 
question which is to be debated in the spring of 1929 by the North 
Carolina High School Debating Union. The query as stated, reads: 
Resolved, That the United States Should Join the World Court. A 
bulletin now in course of preparation will be issued in December or 
January and will be mailed to all member schools and to others who 
are interested in the question. Requests’ for this bulletin should be 
addressed to E. R. Rankin, Secretary, Chapel Hill. 

The statement of explanations and limitations sent out to the high 
schools along with the query follow: 


EXPLANATIONS AND LIMITATIONS 


For the purpose of uniformity and definiteness of issue in the 
contests of the High School Debating Union of North Carolina for 
this year, the following explanations and limitations of the query as 
stated above are expressly set down: 

1. In the debates of the High School Debating Union on the 
subject of the entrance of the United States into the World Court, it 
is definitely understood that all question as to the consitutionality of 
the proposed adherence will be waived from consideration in the 
discussion. 

2. It is definitely understood that the statement of the query as 
this is given above contemplates that the United States should adhere 
under the Harding-Hughes reservations to the protocol or statute 
establishing the Permanent Court of International Justice. The af- 
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firmative position will be that of advocating the adherence of the 
United States to the World Court statute under the Harding-Hughes 
reservations. The negative attitude will be that of opposing the 
affirmative position. The Harding-Hughes reservations are given 
below. The statute of the World Court is also reproduced below. 

3. It is definitely understood that the statement of the query as 
this is given above does not contemplate the acceptance by the United 
States of the optional compulsory arbitration features of the World 
Court statute as these features are included in article 36 of the World 
Court statute. 


Tue Harpinc-HucuHes RESERVATIONS 


The Harding-Hughes reservations, which are the conditions on 
which speakers on the affirmative will advocate adherence of the 
United States to the World Court, are as follows: 

I. That such adhesion shall not be taken to involve any legal 
relation on the part of the United States to the League of Nations 
or the assumption of any obligations by the United States under the 
covenant of the League of Nations constituting part I of the Treaty 
of Versailles. 

II. That the United States shall be permitted to participate 
through representatives designated for the purpose and upon an 
equality with the other state members, respectively, of the council 
and assembly of the League of Nations in any and all proceedings of 
either the council or the assembly for the election of judges or 
deputy-judges of the Permanent Court of International Justice, or 
for the filling of vacancies. 

III. That the United States will pay a fair share of the expenses 
of the Court as determined and appropriated from time to time by 
the Congress of the United States. 

IV. That the statute for the Permanent Court of International 
Justice adjoined to the protocol shall not be amended without the 
consent of the United States. 





A building for classroom practice in connection with its school of 
education will be erected by the University of Pennsylvania at an 
expense of $1,500,000. 
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THE JUNIOR COLLEGE MOVEMENT IN 
NORTH CAROLINA* 


By E. R. MosHer 
University of North Carolina 


T Is impossible to enter intelligently into a discussion of such an 
| at phenomenon as the junior college movement without 
first defining the phrase “junior college” with some degree of pre- 
cision and definiteness. This is not easy. On the one hand there 
are several very different types of institutions calling themselves 
junior colleges, and on the other hand the various standardizing or 
accrediting agencies fail to express identical ideas in rendering their 
definitions. 

Standardizing agencies are of various and diverse kinds. The 
usual standardizing agency is the state university. Other agencies 
are the state college conference, the state department of public instruc- 
tion, the state board of education or some special commission. These 
agencies frequently use the standards formulated by national or 
regional organizations such as the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States, and others. 

The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
defines a junior college as an institution offering two years of college 
work beyond the usual high school level, based on and continuing or 
supplementing the usual high school curriculum. Another agency 
describes a junior college as an institution offering one or two years 
of work equivalent to that in the state university. Still another 
agency defines a junior college as an institution offering sixty semester 
hours of work acceptable to the state university. The State of North 
Carolina and the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the Southern States both by implication define a junior college simply 
as an institution offering two years of college work beyond the usual 
high school level. The difference between this definition and the 
others is of prime significance, as will be noted later. 

The standards set for junior colleges by these different agencies 
show a high degree of agreement. The greatest variation in stan- 
dards is found in items involving the all important factor of finance. 
Since in this discussion we are concerned only with North Carolina 
junior colleges we will examine only the standards set by the Asso- 


*A paper presented before the North Carolina College Conference at Durham, N. C., 
October 23, 1928. 
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ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States 
and those used by our state department of public instruction, but 


formulated by the North Carolina College Conference. 


ments are as follows: 


1. 


¥.-C. 
Admission 


Completion of a four-year 
course in a secondary school ap- 
proved by a recognized accredit- 
ing agency, or the equivalent of 
such a course, as shown by exami- 
nation. 


Graduation 


Sixty semester hours of work 
corresponding in grade to that 
given in the freshman and sopho- 
more years of standard colleges 
or universities. 


Faculty 


Members of the teaching staff 
must have at least a baccalaureate 
degree, or the equivalent, and 
should have not less than one 
year of graduate work in a recog- 
nized school. 


Teaching Load 


Eighteen hours per teacher; 
twenty-two hours if part of the 
work is done in the high school. 


Number of Departments 


A minimum of five departments 
each in charge of a teacher giv- 
ing at least half-time to colle- 
giate instruction in his depart- 
ment. 


6. Number of students in classes 


A maximum of thirty. 


7. Number of students 


Approximately fifty. 


The require- 


A.C.S.S.S. S. 


2. Sixty semester hours. 


5. 


Sixteen hours of college work, 
or eighteen hours of work if part 
of work is done in high school. 


A minimum of five departments. 
The number of teachers shall be 
not less than five employed speci- 
fically for college instruction, giv- 
ing the major part of their time 
to college instruction. 


6. Same. 


7. Not less than sixty. 
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8. 
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Library 


Should have at least 2,000 
volumes, exclusive of public docu- 
ments, with a definite annual ap- 
propriation for the purchase of 
new books. 


. Laboratories 


Shall be adequately equipped 
and maintained. 


. Support 


The minimum annual operating 
income for the two years of junior 
college work should be $10,000, of 
which not less than $5,000 should 
be derived from stable sources, 
other than students, preferably 
endowments. 


. Shall have at least 2,500 volumes, 


exclusive of public documents, 
with a definite annual appropria- 
tion for the purchase of books and 
periodicals. It is urged that such 
an appropriation be not less than 


$500. 


. Same, 


. The minimum annual income for 


the two years of junior college 
work should be $20,000 of which 
not less than $10,000 should be 
derived from stable sources other 
than students, such as public sup- 
port or permanent endowment. 


It will be noticed that in several respects the State is more lenient 
than is the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States. Whether or not it is a good policy to lend encour- 


agement to poorly financed enterprises by giving them official recog- 
nition, hoping thereby to strengthen them, is open to question. 

There are at present eleven junior colleges recognized and rated 
as standard by the State of North Carolina, namely: 


Belmont Abbey College 
Campbell College 
Davenport College 
Louisburg College 

Mars Hill College 
Mitchell College 

Peace Institute 

Pineland School for Girls 
St. Mary’s School and Junior College 
Weaver College 

Wingate Junior College 


Belmont 
Buie’s Creek 
Lenoir 
Louisburg 
Mars Hill 
Statesville 
Raleigh 
Salemburg 
Raleigh 
Weaverville 
Wingate 


The three standard normal schools belong to this list also, namely: 
Boone 


Cullowhee 
Greerwille 


Appalachian State Normal School 

Cullowhee State Normal School 

East Carolina Teachers College 
(Two-year course) 
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As this study is concerned with colleges for whites only, institutions 
of junior college rank for colored people are not included. 
f these fourteen institutions only three have been able to meet 


the standards of the Association of Colleges and Secondary schools 
of the Southern States. They are East Carolina Teachers College 
as a teachers college and Mars Hill and St. Mary’s as junior colleges. 

In addition to these fourteen institutions recognize: as standard 
by the State there are ten more not so recognized as yet, either because 
of inability to qualify or because they have not had sufficient time 
since their establishment to develop their work. These are: 


Asheville Normal and Associated 
Schools 

Biltmore Junior College 

Boiling Springs Junior College 

Carolina New College 

Charlotte Junior College 

College of the City of Asheville 

Concordia College 

Montreat Normal School 

Mountain Park Institute 


Asheville 


Biltmore 
Boiling Springs 
Burnsville 
Charlotte 
Asheville 
Conover 
Montreat 
Mountain Park 


Rutherford College Rutherford College 


In addition to these fourteen matured and ten maturing colleges 
there is another group of institutions in the embryonic stage of de- 
velopment which it is unsafe to attempt to list, for the reason that 
many of them will probably die aborning. As illustrations of insti- 
tutions with known junior college aspirations the Washington Col- 
legiate Institute at Washington and the Mitchell High School at 
Mizenheimer may be cited. 

Most of the junior colleges in North Carolina are private denomi- 
national or non-denominational institutions that have developed out 
of academies and seminaries. Previous to two decades ago secon- 
dary institutions of the private type flourished in this state, but with 
the passage of the law of 1907 creating and providing for the support 
of free public high schools, these schools went into decline. Forced 
to the wall by their more powerful rivals they have been placed in 
the horrendous position of being obliged to choose between extinc- 
tion or subscription to a doctrine of evolution. Many have chosen 
extinction and are no more; others have elected to evolve, and have 
moved in accordance with the pronounced trend of the times to 
junior college status. 

There are two junior colleges in the state of the public type. 
Neither has been accredited as yet because of an insufficient lapse 
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of time since their establishment, but both will unquestionably 
qualify within the coming year. One, the College of the City of 
Asheville, though an independent college under its own deans, is an 
extension upward of the Asheville public school system. It is housed 
in a million dollar building adjoining the Asheville High School. 
The other, the Biltmore Junior College, is a Buncombe County pro- 
ject. The development of these two institutions will be watched 
with interest. 

Another type of junior college found in North Carolina is the 
two-year teachers college or normal school. Of these we have five, 
three standard and two non-standard. The teacher training depart- 
ments maintained by twenty-one of our public high schools are not 
included in this list for the reason that, being organized on a one- 
year basis, they are not recognized as junior colleges. Here we have 
an anomalous situation. In the strict sense of the word these teacher 
training departments are not high school departments at all, but 
collegiate institutions, for graduation from the high school is de- 
manded for admission. It would appear that in the family of colleges 
we have an unnamed infant. 

Thus far only the quantitative aspects of the contribution North 
Carolina’s junior colleges are making have received consideration. 
The showing is impressive. There are twenty-four standard and 
non-standard junior colleges in the State with a total enrollment, 
estimated upon the basis of questionnaire returns, of over 3,000, 
or more than the total enrollment at the University of North Caro- 
lina. 

In considering the qualitative aspects of the junior college move- 
ment the a priori method of arriving at conclusions must necessarily 
displace the scientific, for no one knows when or by what means the 
quality of college education is improved. We can only speculate. 
The assumption is that college education and college instruction are 
by no means one and the same thing. If the suspicion which lurks 
in the minds of a considerable portion of the populace be true, that 
instruction in our primary grades is relatively efficient, but that it 
gets progressively worse and worse as advance is made to higher 
levels, it would appear that the quality of instruction in our junior 
colleges is somewhat better than it is in our standard four-year col- 
leges and universities—where by the strangest of paradoxes the art 
of teaching is generally held in contempt—and by the same token 
rather worse than is usually found in our high schools. But we are 
concerned here with college education rather than with college in- 
struction. 
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In the thought of today education is conceived as a method 
of adjustment. A man is educated to the extent that he can bring 
himself and the environment in which he moves and has his being 
into harmony. Only those abilities acquired through experience are 
truly educative which enable the learner to react successfully or 
appropriately to real life situations. According to this conception, 
knowledge is not to be regarded as synonymous with education. Mere 
knowledge is only part of education. Interests, attitudes and ideals, 
all very important factors in the adjustment process, are acquired 
through experience just as truly as knowledge is acquired, and in 
most of our reactions to environmental situations they are the 
determining factors. Furthermore, not all knowledge is of edu- 
cational value. The old idea that all knowledge is worth while for 
its own sake contains a serious fallacy. Only such knowledge as 
functions in adjustment is worth any one’s while. 

That no such conception as this is operative in junior college cir- 
cles, except in the normal schools and one lone private school of 
which special mention will be made presently, is revealed by a study 
of their objectives. A careful perusal of junior college catalogues 
points to the conclusion that education is conceived in most of 
these institutions just as it is on the lower levels in the four-year 
colleges, namely, in terms of partially successful exposure to tradi- 
tional subject matter. One looks in vain for a less archaic conception 
of education or for any improvement in curricula. With the excep- 
tion of the institutions just indicated every junior college in the State 
has modeled its graduation requirements after the freshmen and 
sophomore work demanded in our four-year colleges and universities. 
One year in each of two foreign languages, a stiff dose of solid 
geometry, college algebra and trigonometry, history, natural science, 
English, and obligatory Bible study, with a small amount of free elec- 
tive work, constitute the usual curriculum. School marks, honor 
points, and medals and prizes as inducements to work hard for 
handsome diplomas and the title of Associate in Arts play a promi- 
nent part in the general scheme of things. For the boy or girl going 
on to the senior college or university to get an A. B. degree—often 
confused with a liberal education—credits in these subjects have real 
value, in the same sense that football tickets have value; there is no 
other way whereby admittance may be gained. A tendency on the 
part of the State’s universities and senior colleges to exploit the 
junior college is plainly discernible here, nor is the willingness of the 
junior college to be exploited an extenuating circumstance. Just 
as the colleges dominate the high schools in this State, dictating their 
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curricula in terms of college entrance requirements rather than in 
terms of individual and social adjustment, so are they proceeding 
to use the junior colleges to their own ends. This tendency is to 
be deplored. Somewhat unreliable questionnaire returns indicate a 
very heavy elimination between entrance to and graduation from 
junior college. More accurate returns show that only from 22 per 
cent to 46 per cent of the relatively small number who are graduated 
continue their college work. In accepting the propaedeutic function 
as its chief aim, then, the junior college is administering its activi- 
ties in the interests of the few rather than concerning itself with the 
futures of the many and in so doing is quiescently allowing golden 
oportunities of improving college education to go by unrealized. 

Lastly, in this connection, attention is directed to the fact that 
the junior college of the type under consideration is an extension 
upward of the high school, continuing and supplementing the tradi- 
tional secondary school program of studies. If all the studies and 
activities constituting that phase of education usually called elemen- 
tary education are carefully examined and if a comparable study is 
made of the work done in the senior colleges at the other end of the 
educational system—schools of education, law, engineering, phar- 
macy, business, and others—it will be found that by and large the 
modern conception of education prevails. Practically everything 
taught has demonstrable adjustment or adapting or orienting value. 
The field in between—that of secondary education, occupied by the 
high school and the junior college—is relatively barren, for this part 
of our educational system, for reasons not wholly clear, remains 
strangely impervious to the assaults of modern thought. A promi- 
nent American educator in an address delivered at the State Uni- 
versity last spring referred to the whole field of secondary educa- 
tion as the “Great American Desert”. There is food for thought in 
his charge. As long as the junior college follows tamely a ready- 
made program that has already been tried and found wanting, there 
is little likelihood of its improving the quality of college education, 
but let it strike off the deadening hand of tradition and think out a 
program of its own in terms of a modern philosophy of education and 
an up-to-date psychology of individual differences, and the on-com- 
ing generation will rise up and call it blessed. 

It was remarked at the beginning of this paper that the difference 
between the North Carolina and Southern Association definition of a 
junior college and definitions used in other sections of the United 
States is of prime importance. In this part of the Southland a junior 
college is defined simply as an institution offering two years of work 
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of college grade beyond the usual high school level. Entire liberty 
to organize its program in any way it sees fit is granted under the 
regulations governing the junior colleges, with the sole restriction 
that the work be administered on a college level. The normal schools 
constitute an excellent example of a type of junior college organized 
along non-traditional lines and purposefully administering to the 
educational needs of a select group. They cater only to those who 
aspire to the noble calling of the pedagogue. Their curricula are 
constructed with so little attention to the propaedeutic function that 
they are a constant source of irritation to their complacent neighbors, 
the four-year colleges and the universities. Their graduates, how- 
ever,.are turned out with a complement of knowledges, interests, 
attitudes and ideals nicely calculated to enable them to make with 
success the difficult adjustments demanded in their environments. 
Such a type of college education is strictly in accord with modern 
thought and constitutes a notable contribution to the common good. 

There is one lone private junior college in North Carolina that 
dares to be different. It is a non-standard institution, looked at some- 
what askance by its more conventional sisters, and it seems to be 
devoid of any particular inclination to be respectable in the collegiate 
sense of the term. It is the Carolina New College, an institution of 
the new education, located at Burnsville. It started on its career 
only one year ago. The avowed intention of the trustees is “to 
develop a new type of educational institution, not cut to the common 
pattern but free to meet the demands of modern young people in a 
simple and direct way. What they have in mind is in reality not a 
school nor college in the ordinary sense of these terms but more 
nearly an educational community—a home for honest learning, a 
gathering place for folks who want to know more about life and to 
develop their capacity to live”. “The usual subject, grades and term 
credits do not enter into the scheme of things and there is no thought 
of measuring student progress by the number of hours of classroom 
exposure to instruction. Increased experience and power on the 
part of the student and not academic credit is the prime concern”. 
The college “persistently emphasizes the fact that students are not 
in attendance for the purpose of graduation but in order to get what 
they need for life purposes.” In brief, an honest and determined 
effort to administer education on the college level in accordance with 
a modern philosophy of education has been launched in this State. 
Whether or not it will succeed in its avowed intention of improving 
college education remains to be seen, but the brave attempt being 
made by this iconoclast in the family of junior colleges to put inta 
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actual practice some of the theories preached by the leading thinkers 
of the land and shared by many of more lowly estate will be watched 
with keen interest by the sympathetic friends of the new education. 

To sum up, we find that the junior colleges of North Carolina are 
making a very large contribution to college education quantitatively 
speaking. There are at present fourteen standard and ten non-stan- 
dard junior colleges in the state, with every prospect of a consider- 
able increase in the near future. These institutions are adminis- 
tering education on a college level to a small army of upwards of 
3,000 young men and young women. 

Five of the twenty-four colleges listed are free, tax-supported 
institutions, namely, Appalachian State Normal School, Cullowhee 
State Normal School, East Carolina Teachers College, Biltmore Junior 
College, and the College of the City of Asheville. All the others are 
private denominational or non-denominational schools. With the 
exception of the normal schools and Carolina New College, all the 
junior colleges of the state have patterned their curricula after the 
traditional freshmen and sophomore offerings of standard four-year 
colleges and universities. This being the case, the assumption that 
these junior institutions are making a qualitative contribution to 
college education is open to question. 


WHAT IS A BOY? 


“He is the person who is going to carry on what you have started. 

“He is to sit right where you are sitting, and when you are gone, 
attend to those things which you think are so important. 

“You may adopt all the policies you please, but how they will be 
carried out depends on him. 

“Even if you make leagues of treaties, he will have to manage 
them. 

“He is going to sit at your désk in the Senate and occupy your 
place on the Supreme Bench. 

“He will assume control of your cities, states and nations. 

“He is going to move in and take over your prisons, churches, 
schools, universities and corporations. 

“All your work is going to be judged, praised and condemned by 
him. 

“So it might be well to pay him some attention.”—Meadville, 
Penn., Kiwanian. 
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THE TRAINING OF MODERN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


In the Light of Investigations Conducted by The Modern 
Foreign Language Study* 
By C. M. Purin 
University of Wisconsin Extension Division, Milwaukee 

‘Oh SEPTEMBER 15, of this year, at a meeting of the American 

and Canadian Committees of the Modern Foreign Language 
Study, Professor Fife, the Chairman on Direction and Control, of 
the American Committee, presented a final report covering the 
activities of the Study since its inception and the results achieved. 
Professor Fife’s report was published in “The Educational Record” 
October, 1927, and is therefore available to anyone who may be 
interested. 

One of the major projects undertaken by the American Com- 
mittee on Investigation was to ascertain the present status of the 
academic and professional training of modern foreign language 
teachers, in order to make such recommendations for reorganization 
as would seem warranted by the facts. 

With this aim in mind, the Study prepared a detailed question- 
naire that was sent to 776 liberal arts colleges and teachers’ colleges. 
Replies were received from 412 institutions, that is to say from 53 
per cent of the institutions circularized, representing 749 language 
departments. The replies were analysed and tabulated by Dr. Hugh 
Stuart, of the department of education at Columbia University. 
Stuart’s findings in turn served as basis for the report of the Investi- 
gating Committee. This report is now in MS. form and will be 
published by the Study in the near future. 

The replies obtained from the 56 teachers’ colleges show that 
the training accorded to prospective teachers of modern foreign 
langages in these institutions is now and is likely to remain utterly 
unsatisfactory ; hence teachers’ colleges cannot be looked upon as the 
proper source of supply of modern langage teachers for our secon- 
dary schools. But even the great majority of our liberal arts colleges 
are not meeting the demand for well trained teachers of modern 
langages very adequately. For the country at large the median 
number of semester hours required in college of candidates pre- 
paring to teach a modern language as a major or principal subject 


* An extract from the Study’s report on the training of modern foreign language 
teachers. Reproduced from The Modern Language Journal for October, 1928, by special 
permission of Professor C. H. Handschin, Business Manager. 
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is not quite 25, if the candidates present two years of high school 
training in that language for entrance; and the median number of 
semester hours required in college, on the same basis of preliminary 
high school training for those electing a modern language as a minor 
or secondary subject, is only 14. 

With such scant preparation received in our colleges, the modern 
language teachers can hardly be expected to achieve better results 
in their teaching than we are getting at the present time. 

Taking as a criterion the standards implied, if not expressly 
stated, in the report of the Committee of Twelve in 1898, and the 
standards set up by the Committee of Seven of the New England 
States in 1915, at least one-fourth if not one-third of the entire 
number of semester hours required for graduation from a four 
year college, that is to say, from 30 to 40 semester hours, ought to 
be invested by the candidates in college work in the foreign lan- 
guage, in addition to the two years of high school training in the 
subject, if the prospective teacher is to have what the Committee of 
Twelve designates as a “decent” preparation to teach. 

This standard of 30 semester hours of collegiate training in the 
language beyond the two years of high school preparation in the 
subject is, at present, offered by approximately 40 per cent of the 
412 liberal arts and teachers’ colleges from whom reports were re- 
ceived. Accordingly, 60 per cent of the colleges fall short of this 
prescription. 

Without presenting detailed analyses and arguments, since these 
will be given in the report that is to be printed, the Study Committee 
submits the following brief conclusions and recommendations: 

(1) As far as facilities permit, foreign language groups in 
liberal arts colleges should, jointly with the departments of educa- 
tion, organize curricula and courses specifically intended for the 
training of teachers of modern languages. 

(2) The aims of these courses should be to give the prospective 
teachers adequate training in language (including oral command), 
in literature, in the history of the foreign civilization, in history of 
language, in technique of teaching, and in education. 

(3) For the major language, there should be required, in addi- 
tion to at least two years of high school work in the language, not less 
than 30 semester hours divided about equally between courses in liter- 
ature and courses in language. For a teaching minor in a second 
language, on the same basis, not less than 20 semester hours should 
be required. 
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(4) If the principal or major subject elected is a non-language 
subject, the amount of training required of a student electing a modern 
language as a secondary subject should be very considerably in 
excess of the 20 hours required of language majors who are taking 
another modern language as a secondary subject. In no case should 
this requirement be less than 26 semester hours. 

(5) An adequate oral command of the language should be re- 
quired of all prospective teachers of modern languages, whether they 
have studied it as a principal or as a secondary (minor) subject. 

(6) Since in the smaller schools teachers are required to teach 
more than one subject, candidates should be advised to prepare to 
teach at least two subjects. The placement bureau should ascertain 
what other subjects are most widely called for in the secondary 
schools of the territory concerned. 

(7) In order that there courses may be properly planned, stu- 
dents intending to teach modern foreign languages should be advised 
to declare their intention as early as possible in the course, preferably 
at the beginning of the sophomore year, but surely not later than the 
end of the sophomore year. 

(8) Whenever feasible, colleges and universities should make 
arrangements with foreign universities for a year’s study abroad in 
the junior year of prospective teachers of modern languages. 

(9) Extra-curricular opportunities for practice in hearing and 
speaking the foreign language should be provided by language de- 
partments through the organization of French, German, Spanish, 
and Italian houses, language clubs, etc., and through co-operation 
with such organizations as the Alliance Francaise. 

(10) There should be a properly qualified special representa- 
tive of the language department in charge of teacher-training. His 
duties would be: 


(a) To examine the academic history of the candidates and to 
exclude at the very beginning those whose previous scholastic record 
in modern languages would not seem to warrant their attempting to 
prepare for teaching the subject. 

(b) To advise the candidates in the proper election of courses. 

(c) To confer with the candidates, from time to time, regarding 
their progress and suggest such changes in their semester programs 
as may seem advisable. 

(d) To give the course in technique of teaching the modern lan- 
guage and either to conduct personally, or to keep in touch with, 
observation and practice teaching, which should be closely co-ordi- 
nated with the course in technique. 

(e) To issue, in consultation with those members of the depart- 
ment under whom the candidates have had courses, a departmental 
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approval or disapproval of a candidate’s application for a position 
to teach. The practice of having individual members of the depart- 
ment issue recommendations to either commercial agencies or school 
administrators should be discouraged, since such recommendations 
are based on only one or two courses given by each instructor and 
do not take into consideration the candidate’s skill and ability dis- 
played in his entire group of courses. 

In all instances where the institutions have placement bureaus 
this departmental representative should be consulted and his written 
statement as to the ability of each candidate incorporated in the gen- 
eral recommendation issued by the Placement Bureau. 


(11) Each language department, jointly with the department of 
education, should make adequate provision for observation and prac- 
tice teaching extending over at least one semester, either in the Uni- 
versity demonstration school or in other schools that are available. 

(12) Courses in tests and measurements, in the psychology of 
modern language learning, in the technique of teaching modern lan- 
guages, and in observation and practice teaching should be included 
among the courses in education designated to meet the requirements 
in education prescribed by the various states. 

(13) Every effort should be made to have states enact laws pro- 
viding for the abolition of the “blanket” certificate, which does not 
specify the subject or subjects that a candidate is properly qualified 
to teach. The initiative in this movement could best be taken by 
state superintendents conjointly with the National Education Asso- 
ciation, with state teachers’ associations, the associations of prin- 
cipals and superintendents, and such regional associations as North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

(14) Aside from the fulfillment of the major or minor require- 
ments for teaching modern languages, a training equivalent to a 
graduation from a four year college should be considered necessary 
for the receipt of a license to teach modern languages in a secon- 
dary school beyond the grade school. 

(15) To promote further professional development of modern 
language teachers in service, local school boards, through bonuses or 
salary increases or leaves of absence, should encourage teachers to 
continue their education by attending summer courses or regular 
sessions at the various centers offering special opportunities for 
modern language work and, whenever possible, by traveling and 
studying abroad. 

(16) There is considerable evidence for believing that more effec- 
tive work in modern foreign languages is done in systems that are 


yroperly organized and properly supervised by experts in modern 
pro} g : } 
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languages. If supervisors who are specialists in modern languages 
were appointed by all school systems that are in position to do so 
and by all state departments of education, it would undoubtedly raise 
the level of achievement perceptibly. 

(17) The Study Committee strongly deprecates the practice 
among school officials of securing modern language teachers through 
commercial agencies upon such information regarding the qualifica- 
tions of the candidates as the candidates themselves offer. 

In closing, a word of encouragement to the members of our 
profession. The situation regarding modern foreign language teach- 
ing in our country is by no means hopeless. Much progress has 
been made since the publication of the Report of the Committee of 
Twelve. Many language departments have since then enlarged their 
facilities for a better training of teachers, and the necessity for specific 
training of teachers in the field of modern foreign language instruc- 
tion is more widely recognized than ever before. At least twelve 
states have already discarded the system of blanket certification; 
with sufficient pressure the necessary legislation can be secured to 
have others follow their example. As to the results attained in teach- 
ing modern foreign languages in secondary schools, there are some 
schools, at least, where such results are very gratifying. 

What is most needed in our present system of education is a closer 
organization and a more whole hearted codperation of all persons 


and organizations interested in better education. If such codpera- 


tion can be brought about, we shall not fail to raise the academic 
standards and the social and economic status of our teachers. Teach- 
ing will then become a real profession, attracting the best minds 
of the country. 
SYSTEMATIC EFFORT TO REMEDY SPEECH DEFECTS 
Two supervisors, 44 regular teachers, and an auxiliary teacher 
carry on the work of speech improvement in public schools of Phila- 
delphia. From 10 to 12 per cent of the children of the city suffer 
from speech defects. Each speech teacher has a daily assignment of 
two schools. The class period is half an hour, and classes are com- 
posed of from 8 to 10 children. So far as possible, children of the 
same age and the same type of speech defects are grouped for in- 
struction. Three speech clinics provide for pupils in schools where 
such instruction is not given, and car fare is supplied children living 
at a distance. Speech clinics are maintained in seven summer schools, 
and in one evening school a speech class is open during the winter to 
adults —School Life. 
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GAINING PUBLIC SCHOOL SUPPORT* 


By Epcar W. Knicut 
The University of North Carolina 


HE CLASSES of people who opposed education at public expense 
fy the early period differed only slightly from those whe now 
oppose extensions of public educational effort. The arguments used 
then are the arguments often used now. Free education in the early 
days meant education only for the poor. Numerous were the charity 
schools established by benevolent individuals who meant well but 
who helped to fasten upon free education an odium which has been 
difficult to remove ; the pauper school conception, which came directly 
from England during the colonial period, persisted far into the 
nineteenth century. ‘Some able men” in Connecticut as late as 1867, 
according to a statement of a member of the board of education of 
that state at that time, declared that “the state has no right to edu- 
cate any but paupers. All others should be excluded from the public 
schools.” 

CHARITY AND THE Rate BILL 


In that same year the Hartford Ministerial Association petitioned 
the legislature of that state concerning the schools which were suf- 
fering from “public neylect,” and asked among other things, “that 
all taxation for the support of common schools be henceforth on 
the uniform basis of property, and that the schools be made free.” 
In that state as elsewhere the fight to remove the rate bill and the 
element of charity which entered in it was long and bitter. The 
rate bill was a charge upon the parents to supplement the revenue 
for schools for the purpose of paying the salaries of teachers or of 
lengthening the school term. It was levied upon each parent accord- 
ing to the number of children he sent to school. 

“Shall the distinctions of rich and poor be kept up in the school- 
room?” asked the secretary of the state board of education in his 
report in 1868. “Shall the sons of penury be sent to a poorer seat 
in the schoolhouse, with the hard and humiliating taunt ‘your father 
does not pay anything for you’?” It was in that year that Connec- 
ticut abolished this objectional feature of school support. Pennsyl- 
vania seems to have abolished the rate bill in 1834, Indiana, Ohio, 
and Illinois had abolished it in the fifties, Vermont in 1864, and New 
York in 1867. Rhode: Island abolished it in 1868, Michigan in 1869, 
and New Jersey in 1871. Rates or subscriptions to supplement school 


* Concluded from the November number. 
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revenues were collected in most of the Southern States for many 
years following the Civil War when that section of the country was 
in such economic distress. In time, all the states abandoned the prac- 
tice. In this as in so many other respects the cities were more pro- 
gressive than other communities and early rid themselves of the rate 
bills, by securing legislative authority to organize, support and control 
their own school systems. 

But its shadow may even now be seen in some of the states. Costs 
other than those for salaries or wages of the teachers were for a 
long time assessed by pro rata method among the parents. Sur- 
vivals of the old element of charity may now be seen in those states 
which permit the public purchase of school books and supplies only 
for the poor, or shoes and clothing to enable poor children to comply 
with the requirements of compulsory attendance laws. Even pen- 
sions to widows to enable their children to go to school bear in some 
places the taint of charity. In some states the child who accepts from 
the public a warm lunch at school, without money and without price, 
must first declare himself or be declared in poverty, and receive it 
as a charity which points its scornful finger at his indigence. He 
must admit the stigma of baser birth. Thus the state by permitting 
charity in any such form is forced first to degrade those of its 
members whom it seeks to lift up. It is difficult to see how schools 
can be considered entirely free so long as any element of charity is 
allowed to survive in them in any form. 

In the struggle to make education free are found many examples 
of courage displayed by the friends of the cause, which was some- 
times lost for a time and sometimes won, but won always after 
bitter fights. It required courage for the president of the University 
of North Carolina to tell that state in the early thirties that it was 
indifferent to its educational needs, that “we correspond in public 
improvements and in popular education, not with the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but with three centuries ago.” It is to the credit of that com- 
monwealth that he was not dismissed from his post. It required 
courage for Horace Mann in the thirties and forties and of Caleb 
Mills in the forties, to force the people of Massachusetts and of Indi- 
ana to face the facts of their educational and cultural conditions. It 
required courage for Governor Henry A. Wise, of Virginia, in the 
fifties to criticize the weaknesses of the school plan of that state, 
which was using the proceeds of its permanent public school fund 
largely as a charity for the poor, and to urge the abolition of the 
principle of charity, and the organization of an effective educa- 
tional system including elementary and high schools, teacher train- 
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ing schools, an agricultural college, and university. Ignorance of 
agriculture, he said, had ruined more men in Virginia than “any 
other cause known to me, except brandy, fox-hounds and horse- 
racing.” About the same time the report of a state educational con- 
vention in Richmond pointed out that Virginia’s failure to make the 
schools free involved a moral question, in that the permancnt public 
school fund which was the property of all the people was used to 
furnish schooling only for the poor. 

“Ts it right,” the report asked, “to take the property of the many 
and bestow it exclusively on the few? ... They are the privileged 
class, the aristocracy of poverty. Now is it right to exclude from 
all the benefits of the literary fund all the children of this glorious 
old commonwealth, except those who put in the plea of rags and 
dirt? . . . can this injustice and partiality benefit the poor children? 
Is it a law of humanity, that to lift up, you must first degrade, that 
to elevate the soul and spirit of a child, you must first make him a 
public pauper? . . . Has the pauper system of education diminish- 
ed the number of your intellectual paupers? Or is it, like every other 
system of legally supported pauperism, a fire that feeds itself?” 


Tue SPEECH OF THADDEUS STEVENS 


Probably no more conspicuous example of courage is found in all 
American educational history, however, than that displayed by Thad- 
deus Stevens in the Legislature of Pennsylvania in 1835. The long agi- 
tation for free schools in that state had resulted in the enactment of 
a school law in 1834 which recognized the principle of public school 
support, although the law was optional with the school districts which 
then numbered 987. Of this number 502 voted to accept the law, 
264 voted to reject it, and 221 districts declined to take any action. 
Many members of the legislature who had supported the law were 
defeated in the next election and others prevented their defeat by 
declining to offer for re-election. So strong were the protests 
against the law and so numerous were the petitions for its repeal 
that the Senate made short work of the matter immediately after it 
met in 1835, by repealing the essential features of the act of 1834 
in a measure, which was passed by a vote of nearly two to one, and 
which bore the title “An act making provision for the education of 
the poor gratis.” 

Stevens, a member of the House, had deen absent from Harris- 
burg much of the time while the contest waged. Many members of 
the legislature of 1834 had lost their places to pronounced opponents 
of the act of that year, a committee favoring the law reported that 
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32,000 people had petitioned for as against 2,500 who had remon- 
strated against repeal, and the Democratic members of the legislature 
had held a caucus and requested the Democratic governor, who was 
friendly to the law of 1834, not to oppose the repeal of the act, and 
had reminded the executive that his opposition to repeal would de- 
feat him for re-election. Upon his return to Harrisburg Stevens 
was informed by his colleague from Adams County, who was also 
a warm supporter of the act of 1834, that the Senate had repealed 
it with only eight dissenting votes, that a count of votes in the 
House showed a majority of thirty in favor of the Senate’s action, 
and that the friends of the law had consulted and decided that it was 
useless to oppose its repeal. Stevens was also informed that three- 
fourths of his constituents had petitioned for repeal. But Stevens 
followed his convictions, and when the fight in the House was in its 
fiercest stage he moved to substitute for the Senate bill another which 
greatly strengthened the law of 1834, and upon the motion he made 
the speech which he himself regarded, even after he had won wide 
fame in political life, as his greatest single achievement. Probably 
few speeches ever uttered in a legislative body in this country pro- 
duced greater effect. “The House was electrified”, wrote one mem- 


ber of the legislature, and the “school system was saved from ignomi- 


nious defeat.” ‘The governor was politically opposed to Stevens, but 
immediately upon the latter’s triumph in the House, the executive 
sent for him, threw his arms about his neck, and thanked him for the 
service which he had “rendered to our common humanity.” Enthusi- 
astic friends of the school system which had been saved ‘had por- 
tions of the speech beautifully printed on silk and presented to 
Stevens.” 

“Sir,” said Stevens, the Vermonter, addressing the Speaker of 
the House, “hereditary distinctions of rank are sufficiently odious; 
but that which is founded on poverty is infinitely more so. Such a 
law should be entitled ‘An act for branding and marking the poor, 
so that they may be known from the rich and proud.’ Many com- 
plain of this tax, not so much on account of its amount, as because 
it is for the benefit of others and not themselves. This is a mistake; 
it is for their own benefit, inasmuch as it perpetuates the Govern- 
ment and insures the due administration of the laws under which 
they live, and by which their lives and property are protected. Why 
do they not urge the same objection against all other taxes? The 
industrious, thrifty, rich farmer pays a heavy county tax to sup- 
port criminal courts, build jails, and pay sheriffs and jail keepers, 
and yet probably he never has, and never will have, any direct 
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personal use of either. He never gets the worth of his money by 
being tried for a crime before the court, by being allowed the privi- 
lege of the jail on conviction, or receiving an equivalent from the 
sheriff or his hangman officers! He cheerfully pays the tax which 
is necessary to support and punish convicts, but loudly complains of 
that which goes to prevent his fellow-being from becoming a crimi- 
nal, and to obviate the necessity of those humiliating institutions. . . 

“This law is often objected to, because its benefits are shared 
by the children of the profligate spendthrift equally with those of the 
most industrious and economical habits. It ought to be remem- 
bered that the benefit is bestowed, not upon the erring parents, but 
the innocent children. Carry out this objection and you punish chil- 
dren for the crimes or misfortunes of their parents. You virtually 
establish cases and grades founded on no merit of the particular 
generation, but on the demerits of their ancestors, an aristocracy 
of the most odious and insolent kind—the aristocracy of wealth and 
pride. . . 

“It is said that some gentlemen here owe their election to their 
hostility to general education—that it was placed distinctly on that 
ground, and that others lost their election by being in favor of it; 
and that they consented to supersede the regularly nominated candi- 
dates of their own party, who had voted for this law. May be so. 
I believe that two highly respectable members of the last legislature, 
from Union County, who voted for the school law, did fail of re- 
election on that ground only. They were summoned before a county 
meeting, and requested to pledge themselves to vote for its repeal 
as the price of their reélection. But they were too high-minded and 
honorable men to consent to such degradation. The people, incap- 
able for the moment of appreciating their worth, dismissed them 
from their service. But I venture to predict that they have passed 
them by only for the moment. Those gentlemen have earned the 
approbation of all good and intelligent men more effectually by their 
retirement than they could ever have done by retaining popular favor 
at the expense of self-humiliation. They fell, it is true, in this great 
struggle between the powers of light and darkness, but they fell, 
as every Roman mother wished her sons to fall, facing the enemy 
with all their wounds in front... . 

“T trust that when we come to act on this question we shall all 
take lofty ground—look beyond the narrow space which now cir- 
cumscribes our visions—beyond the passing, fleeting point of time 
on which we stand ; and so cast our votes that the blessing of educa- 
tion shall be conferred on every son of Pennsylvania—shall be car- 
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ried home to the poorest child of the poorest inhabitant of the mean- 
est hut of your mountains, so that even he may be prepared to act 
well his part in this land of freedmen, and lay on earth a bfoad 
and a solid foundation for that enduring knowledge which goes 
on increasing through increasing eternity.” 


Lessons From THE PAST 


The story of the struggle to secure school support shows many 
principles which are full of meaning for public educational admin- 
istration today. It shows that in a democratic community a tuition 
system for school support is unsound, and that it is not necessary to 
require tuition in order to stimulate and sustain interest in schools, 
that taxation for schools is evidence of interest in education rather 
than a means of promoting interest in it. It also shows that a state 
cannot support its schools by the income from permanent funds, but 
that taxation is the most important means of school support, and 
that local taxation should be used in part for that purpose, because 
it enables progressive communities to make more rapid educational 
advance than would otherwise be possible. This principle is con- 
spicuous in the history of education in the cities of this country. 

The story of school support also demonstrates the importance 
of state taxation and the need now for increased support from state 
sources. Nothing is clearer than that a comprehensive free school 
policy does not pauperize the people, although throughout the history 
of school support it has been freely predicted that this would be the 
result. This ancient sentiment often reappears today when pro- 
posals are made for the extension of the free school principle to 
forms of educational effort not now common. If the free school pol- 
icy is in full accord with the most vital principles of democracy, all 
schooling should be free. It is also demonstrated that, just as low 
standards of the public schools in the early period were pointed 
to as excuses for establishing private tuition schools, the maintenance 
of high standards in public schools, the employment only of well 
trained teachers, the use of courses of study adapted to modern needs, 
and the application of the democratic spirit in administration and in 
instruction, will more and more increase public esteem and respect 
for the free school policy. It is increasingly clear also that public 
schools must es -mplify the principles of democracy else the public 
will distrust anc withdraw support from them. Finally, the history 
of school support reveals, perhaps more clearly than any other fea- 
ture of educational history, the importance of enlightened leadership 
in education. Conspicuous were the services of men like Mann, 
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Barnard, Pierce, Mills, Murphey, Wiley, and Wise, and hosts of 
other leaders of more recent times, who have worked for the cause of 
public education. 


PRESENT CONDITIONS AND TENDENCIES 


Every state now derives public school support from local units 
such as districts, towns, and townships, from the state, and from the 
federal government, and some states use the county or, as in the case 
of Louisiana, the parish also as a unit of support. School support 
from local units is generally derived principally from real and per- 
sonal property taxes. That which comes from the state is generally 
derived from a general mill tax on real and personal property, from 
permanent public school funds, from taxes on incomes, inheritances, 
corporations, stocks and bonds, licenses, certain occupations, and 
from poll taxes. With the demand for increased revenues for other 
public enterprises as well as schools there is an increasing protest 


against adding to the burden of taxation on land, and more and more 
are the states seeking new sources of public revenue. The Smith- 
Lever Act passed by Congress in 1914 provided Federal aid for ex- 


tension work in agriculture and home economics. Although none of 
this aid reaches the public schools it does bring educational benefits to 
children of school age by encouraging club work among them. Since 
1917, when the Smith-Hughes vocational education law was enacted, 
the Federal government has been following a new policy in the aid 
of schools. Every state now receives aid from this source for the 
teaching of trade and industrial subjects and for the training of 
teachers in these fields. In 1918 the question arose anew whether the 
Federal government should not aid the states in general education, 
and the Smith-Towner bill was introduced in Congress for the pur- 
pose. The latest of these proposals, the Curtis-Reid bill, is now be- 
and has since been succeeded by other bills of the same general pur- 
pos. The latest of these proposals, the Curtis-Reid bill, is now be- 
fore Congress. Important contributions to educational support are 
made also by numerous private foundations. 

The simple plan of local district taxation served well the needs 
of the time in which it arose. Although the conditions of that period 
have now changed local taxation still remains the chief source of 
public school support and is defended by arguments similar to those 
ised in the defense of this form of taxation in its beginning. In- 
creased educational burdens are assumed and borne largely by this 
means. Approximately three-fourths of the states receive less than 
one-third of their public educational revenues from state sources, 
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and only two or three derive more than half of their school funds 
from such sources. The results of continued dependence upon local 
school support are seen in economic and educational inequalities which 
are found in practically all of the forty-eight states. These inequalities 
seem all the more strange in the face of increasingly insistent de- 
mands, often implied in constitutional provisions for schools, hinted 
at in decisions of the courts, written on and spoken about by theorists 
and peripatetic professors-at-large, expressed even by legisiation and 
often by reforms in educational organization, that the public schools 
are not local but state institutions and as such can be controlled 
by the state. 

The cost of public education increased more than 440 per cent 
between 1890 and 1918, and if a longer period should be considered 
the increased cost is even more conspicuous. This increased cost has 
heen due to the increase in the educable population, to the lengthen- 
ing of the legal school term, to the enactment and improvement of 
school attendance legislation, to the shifting upon the school of func- 
tions once performed by the home and the community, the enlarge- 
ment of educational facilities, the improvement in educational stand- 
ards, and in recent years the change in the purchasing power of the 
dollar. In spite of this rapid increase in public school expenditure the 
demand for wider and richer educational opportunities has been even 
more rapid. In spite, moreover, of the vast enlargement of public edu- 
cational facilities in recent years, reports come from almost every 
state that thousands of its youth are not provided with educational 
opportunities adequate for their needs. 

These opportunities are not yet, after more than a century of 
laborious effort, fully democratic, entirely free, nor are they uni- 
versal. Few are the states which do not consider taxation their most 
stubborn educational problem and fewer still are those which have 
sensible and equitable plans of taxation. And yet there is probably 
no state which cannot provide universal, democratic, free, and ade- 
quate educational facilities for all its members, if it would formu- 
late and follow a scientific and sound taxation system. The educa- 


tional inequalities which are now glaring in almost every state are 


due for the most part to the inequities and iniquities of taxation 
makeshifts; few problems of statecraft so quickly transform states- 
men into pettifoggers, as the history of school taxation shows, as 
the problems which inhere in this ancient dread. It remains, after 
many years, the most puzzling of all the problems of educaticnal 
administration. Failure of government authority to grapply intelli- 
gently with it has made for much educational muddlemindedness 
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and public injustice, often for court delays and nebulous court deci- 
sions, for bitterness and bickerings, and not infrequently for grotes- 
que expedients which result in wide differences between the theory 
of public support and actual practices. These differences may be 
found in most of the states. Most curious is the case of North Caro- 
lina where the entire school budget of each county may annually be, 
and not infrequently is, adopted and approved not by the county 
school authorities who are charged with the responsibility of main- 
taining the schools and who know their needs, but by a judge and a 
jury of twelve good men and true. This is an example of localism 
gone to seed. The educational inequalities which now exist there 
and in every state largely because of dependence of the schools 
upon local revenues, are as glaring now as at any time in the na- 
tion’s history. So long as this practice continues these inequalities 
must remain. Devotion to the ancient fetish of localism in educa- 
tion has made and continues to make such conditions inevitable in 
the richest nation in the world. 

The American people are rich enough to spend annually nearly 
as much if not more money for tobacco than for the maintenance of 
their schools. In 1920 the expenditures for luxuries—tobacco, snuff, 
cosmetics, perfumes, face powder, chewing gum, soft drinks, and 
amusements—were twenty-two times greater than the expenditures 
for all forms of education in 1918 and thirty per cent greater than 
the total amount expended for public education in the entire history 
of the country. In 1924, according to estimates prepared by the 
United States Treasury Department, the people of the United States 
expended on luxuries five billion, five hundred and twenty-two mil- 
lion,—perfumes and cosmetics costing 261 million, candy 689 mil- 
lion, and chewing gum 87 million. Strange is the argument of a 
people who expend so heavily on such indulgences and plead poverty 
when increased funds are needed for schools and cry out against 
the mounting costs of education. Strange also are these evidences 
of immense economic prosperity among people who permit such 
iniquitous educational conditions—multitudes of their children in 
“dismal and insanitary hovels” called schoolhouses, in charge of 
“wretchedly underpaid and proportionately ignorant, untrained, and 
negative teachers.” 


Of the total population of Minnesota, 55 per cent live in areas 
served by public libraries. The 159 public libraries in the State con- 
tain 1,725,871 volumes, and the circulation in 1926 was 7,707,715, 
slightly more than three books for each resident of the State. 
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THE NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE 
CONFERENCE 
MINUTES OF THE EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING, HELD 
AT THE WASHINGTON DUKE HOTEL, DURHAM, 
OCTOBER 23-24, 1928 


By N. W. Wa rker, Secretary-Treasurer 


The eighth annual meeting of the North Carolina College Confer- 
ence was held at the Washington Duke Hotel, Durham, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, October 23 and 24, 1928. Three sessions were held 
—the first at 3:00 P.M., Tuesday, October 23, the second at 8:00 
o’clock in the evening of the same day, the third and final session at 
9:00 o’clock on the morning of October 24. 

At 6:45 on the evening of the 23rd, the annual conference dinner 
took place. There were more than eighty who attended the dinner. 
On this occasion the Duke University Glee Club rendered a delight- 
ful program of music complimentary to the Conference. The ses- 
sions were held in the conference room of the Washington Duke 
Hotel. Dr. Trevor Arnett and Dr. H. J. Thorkelson of the General 
Education Board, New York, were the out-of-state guests of the 
Conference on this occasion. 

The institutions that were represented, together with the list of 
delegates and visitors in attendance (who registered) were as follows: 


Asheville Normal School, Asheville: 
Joseph O. VanHook, Teacher of History and Political Science 
A. B. Hoskins, Department of Psychology 
Atlantic Christian College, Wilson: 
(Not represented) 
Catawba College, Salisbury: 
W. Augusta Lantz, Registrar and Dean of Women. 
Ernst Derendinger, Department of German and Art. 
Campbell College, Buies Creek: 
Leslie H. Campbell, Dean. 
Chowan College, Murfreesboro: 
Minnie W. Caldwell, Dean and Registrar. 
Mrs. J. M. Sewell, Secretary to the President. 
Cullowhee State Normal School, Cullowhee: 
Edna Reams, Registrar. 
Davidson College, Davidson: 
William J. Martin, President. 
J. M. McConnell, Dean of Instruction. 
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Thomas W. Lingle, Professor of French Language and Literature. 
C. R. Harding, Chair of Greek. 
Luther Henderson, Professor of Education. 


Duke University, Durham: 
W. P. Few, President. 
W. H. Wannamaker, Dean and Vice-President. 
R. L. Flowers, Professor of Mathematics and Vice-President, Treasurer. 
A. M. Proctor, Professor of Education. 
Elbert Russell, Dean of the School of Religion. 
H. E. Myers, Professor of Biblical Literature. 
Holland Holton, Professor of Education. 
Dean M. Arnold, Assistant Dean. 
Dr. Alice M. Baldwin, Dean of Women and Assistant Professor 
History. 
H. J. Herring, Assistant Dean. 
’. H. Glasson, Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
’, C. Davison, Dean of the School of Medicine. 
. C. Brown, Comptroller. 
’. K. Boyd, Professor of .History. 
T. Laprade, Professor of History. 
. W. Carr, Assistant Professor of Education. 
*. K. Mitchell, Assistant Professor of English. 
. E. Zener, Assistant Professor of Psychology. 





A. S. Pearce, Professor of Zodélogy. 
Mrs. Hazen Smith, Assistant Dean of Women 
East Carolina Teachers College, Greenville: 
Robert H. Wright, President. 
Howard J. McGinnis, Registrar. 
Carl L. Adams, Teacher in Education. 
Elon College, Elon College: 
W. A. Harper, President. 
A. L. Hook, Dean and Professor of Physics. 
Thomas C. Amick, Business Manager and Professor of Mathematics. 
C. M. Cannon, Registrar. 
Flora Macdonald College, Red Springs: 
Hazel Morrison, Dean of Faculty. 
John D. McLeod, Business Manager. 
Guilford College, Guilford College: 
Raymond Binford, President. 
Hill Turner, Business Manager. 
Era Lasley, Registrar. 
Greensboro College, Greensboro: 
S. B. Turrentine, President. 
D. F. Nicholson, Head of Department of Education. 
Letha Brock, Registrar. 
High Point College, High Point: 
R. M. Andrews, President. 
P. E. Lindsey, Dean of College. 
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C. R. Hinshaw, Professor of Education. 
P. S. Kennett, Professor of History. 
Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory: 
H. S. Schaeffer, President. 
E. L. Setzler, Registrar. 
Louisburg College, Louisburg: 
A. W. Mohn, President. 
Edyth Walker, Teacher of Education. 
Mary Alice Ramsey, Registrar. 
Mars Hill College, Mars Hill: 
I. N. Carr, Dean. 
Ralph M. Lee, Acting Dean. 
J. W. Hubb, Registrar. 
Meredith College, Raleigh: 
Charles E. Brewer, President. 
J. G. Boomhour, Dean. 
Mountain Park Institute, Mountain Park: 
John K. Williams, Associate President. 
North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro: 
Julius I. Foust, President. 
Mary Taylor Moore, Registrar. 
J. A. Highsmith, Professor of Psychology. 
John H. Cook, Dean of the School of Education. 
H. L. Camp, Associate Professor of Education. 


Peace Institute, Raleigh: 
William C. Pressly, President. 
Martha V. Davis, Registrar. 
North Carolina State Department of Education, Raleigh: 
A. T. Allen, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
J. Henry Highsmith, Director, Division of Certification. 
N. C. Newbold, Director of Negro and Indian Education. 
James E. Hillman, Director of Teacher Training and Certification. 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh: 
E. C. Brooks, President. 
E. L. Cloyd, Dean of Students. 
Leon E. Cook, Professor of Education. 
W. L. Mayer, Professor of Education and Director of Registration. 
Queens College, Charlotte: 
W. H. Frazer, President. 
L. Wilson Jarman, Vice-President. 
Rutherford College, Rutherford College: 
D. D. Holt, Visiting Representative. 
Salem College, Winston-Salem: 
Howard E. Rondthaler, President. 
Miss Marion Blair, Registrar. 
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St. Genevieve of the Pines, Asheville: 
Mother M. MacSwinney, Dean. 
Mother Agnes Sherry. 

St. Marys School, Raleigh: 
Rev. Warren W. Way, Rector. 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill: 
H. W. Chase, President. 
N. W. Walker, Acting Dean, School of Education. 
R. B. House, Executive Secretary. 
E. R. Mosher, Professor of Education. 
J. Minor Gwynn, Assistant Professor of the Teaching of Latin. 
Sallie B. Marks, Assistant Professor of Education. 
M. R. Trabue, Professor of Education and Director of the Bureau of 
Educational Research. 
Nora Beust, Librarian, School of Education. 
Mrs. E. R. Mosher, Reader, Extension Division. 
James E. Webb, Secretary, Bureau of Educational Research. 
Wake Forest College, Wake Forest: 
D. B. Bryan, Dean of the College. 
G. W. Paschal, Professor of Greek. 
Grady S. Patterson, Registrar. 
Weaver College, Weaverville: 
C. H. Trowbridge, President. 
Other Visitors: 
Dr. Trevor Arnett, President, General Education Board, New York. 
Dr. H. J. Thorkelson, General Education Board, New York. 
Aline McKenzie, Director of Religious Education, First Presbyterian 
Church, Durham. 
Rev. W. O’Brien, Durham. 
Chester C. Haworth, Superintendent of Schools, Burlington. 
Dr. D. H. Scanlon, Durham, Member Board of Trustees of Queens 
College. 
Frank H. Koos, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Winston-Salem. 
C. E. Goodell, President, Fisk Teachers Agency and American College 
Bureau, Chicago, II. 
Mes. G. S. Goodell, Director of Appointment, Fisk Teachers Agency 
and American College Bureau, Chicago, IIL. 


First Session: 3:00 P. M., Ocr. 23 


The eighth annual meeting of the North Carolina College Con- 
ference convened in the conference room of the Washington Duke 
Hotel, Durham, at 3:00 P. M., Tuesday, October 23rd, 1928, and 
was called to order by the President, Dr. W. P. Few, of Duke Uni- 
versity. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Elbert Russell, Dean of the School 
of Religion of Duke University. 
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The reading of the minutes of the seventh annual meeting, which 
was held in Durham, October 25 and 26, 1927, was omitted, the 
minutes for that meeting having been published in the H1icu ScHoor 
Journat for December, 1927, and sent to all member institutions 
and delegates. 

The delegates and visitors present were requested to register 
before the conference proceeded with the program of the afternoon. 
(See list of institutions, delegates, and visitors given above.) 

The report of the Executive Committee was presented by the 
Secretary, and on motion was received and filed. 

The report of the Secretary-Treasurer with the proposed budget 
for the 1929 testing program was presented by the Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


On motion of Professor Holland Holton, which was seconded 
and carried, the report of the Secretary-Treasurer was received and 
filed, and the proposed budget was made a special order for the fol- 
lowing morning. 

When the report of the Committee on College Admission was 
called for, Dr. J. A. Highsmith, Chairman of the Committee, said he 
had no report to make as Chairman but would present the report of 


the Secretary of the committee later. 

Dr. J. H. Highsmith presented the report on examinations given 
to graduates of non-accredited high schools who sought admission 
to college. The report was, on motion, received and filed. 

Dr. Thomas W. Lingle, of Davidson College, presented a paper 
on “Transfers and Admissions to Advanced Standing” in which he 
discussed some of the problems that arise with reference to grant- 
ing credit for work done in summer schools and in non-standard 
institutions. 

The report of the special committee appointed to consider sec- 
tions I of President Hoke’s proposals of last year (dealing with col- 
lege advertising) and II (dealing with the solicitation of students) 
was, in the absence of Dr. M. C. S. Noble, Jr., Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, presented by President William J. Martin. 

Dean Wannamaker moved that the report be received and filed 
and that the committee be thanked for its painstaking work and dis- 
missed. The.motion was seconded and adopted. 

President Few announced the following Committee on Nomina- 
tions: President Charles E. Brewer, President W. A. Harper, Presi- 
dent Robert H. Wright, Miss Mary Taylor Moore, and Professor 
Holland Holton. 
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Dr. J. A. Highsmith, Chairman of the Committee on Admissions, 
presented the report of the Secretary of the Committee, Dr. M. R. 
Trabue. On motion the Conference voted to receive and file the 
report and to authorize the committee to continue its studies as 
proposed in the report. 

President W. H. Frazer presented the report of the committee 
on visitation of high schools. On motion the report was received 
and filed. 

The Conference then adjourned to meet at 8:00 P. M. 


Seconp Session: 8:00 P. M., Ocr. 23 


Following the Conference dinner and a delightful concert by the 
Duke University Glee Club, the delegates, visitors, and guests 
remained in the dining room for the evening program which began 
at 8 :00 o’clock. 

The first paper of the evening was presented by Dr. Trevor 
Arnett, President of the General Education Board of New York, 
whose subject was “The Mounting Costs of College Education and 
How to Meet Them.” 

Following Dr. Arnett’s address, President Few spoke informally 
and very briefly, but did not deliver a formal presidential address. 


The second paper of the evening was presented by Assistant 
Dean H. J. Herring of Duke University whose subject was “Im- 
proving the Quality of College Education: Some Experiments.” 

The final paper of the evening was presented by Dr. E. R. Mosher 
of the University of North Carolina whose subject was “Has the 
Junior College a Contribution to Make?” 

The Conference then adjourned to meet at 9:00 o’clock the next 


morning. 


THIRD Session : 9:00 A. M., WEDNESDAY, OcToBER 24 


The Conference met for its third and final session in the Con- 
ference Room of the Washington Duke Hotel at 9:00 A. M., Wed- 
nesday, October 24, President Few in the chair. 

Principal John W. Moore, of the Richard J. Reynolds High 
School, Winston-Salem, who was on the program to discuss “The 
Admission of Freshmen at Mid-Year,” had found that he could not 
attend this meeting, but had sent a letter, the substance of which 
was presented to the Conference by the Secretary. Mr. Moore said 
that aiter investigation he had found that there did not exist so 
much of a problem at this point as he had previously supposed. 
There are not many high school pupils now graduating at mid-year. 
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Moreover, he found that the registrars advised that those who do 
finish at mid-year and who expect to attend college could spend the 
spring semester to better advantage in the high school pointing them- 
selves up for the beginning of their college work in September. 

The next paper, “The Status of Latin in the High Schools of 
North Carolina,” was presented by Professor J. Minor Gwynn of the 
University of North Carolina. 

Mr. Frank H. Koos, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Win- 
ston-Salem, and chairman of a special committee appointed by the 
Association of City Superintendents to make a study of Freshmen 
Failures in College, presented the final paper of the morning session 
on “Freshmen Failures.” The paper presented by Mr. Koos was 
supplemented by a brief statement from Superintendent C. C. Ha- 
worth of Burlington, who is also a member of the Superintendents’ 
committee. 

President Few expressed the appreciation of himself and of the 
Conference of the fine spirit in which the city superintendents had 
offered the college executives their assistance in making a joint attack 
on this difficult problem of college administration. 

The paper by Professor Gwynn on the “Status of Latin,” and 
the one by Mr. Koos on “Freshman Failures” both evoked con- 
siderable discussion which was participated in by Professor Hender- 
son, President Binford, Dean Cloyd, President Martin, President 
Brooks, Professor Harding, President Harper, Rev. W. W. Way, 
Dr. Thomas Lingle, President Wright, and others. During the 
course of the discussion the question was raised concerning the 
extent to which fraternity-rushing, football, and other activities of 
freshmen in the fall semester may be responsible for the faiiures of 
the new men. 


Dean Bryan moved that a special committee of six be appointed 
from the leading institutions for men to study this question and report 
at the next annual meeting. The motion was duly seconded and car- 


ried, whereupon the presidents of the institutions concerned named 
the following members of the committee: Dean E. L. Cloyd, State 
College, Chairman; Dean W. H. Wannamaker, Duke University ; 
Dean J. M. McConnell, Davidson College; Dean Francis F. Brad- 
shaw, University of North Carolina; Professor H. A. Jones, Wake 
Forest College; and Professor T. C. Amick, Elon College. 

The question was raised as to the wisdom of allowing credit to- 
ward graduation for a foreign language begun in college. It was 
suggested that this question be referred to the program committee as 
a subject worthy of consideration at the next meeting. 
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President Chase called the attention of the Conference to the 
first of a series of annual conferences on Education in the Southern 
States to be held at Chapel Hill, November 15, 16, and 17, and invited 
all who could do so to attend. 

President Few called for the reports of committees that had not 
already reported. 

The report of the special committee to which had been referred 
President Hoke’s third proposal (respecting substantial increases 
in student fees) was presented by President Rondthaler, Chairman 
of the Committee. On motion the report was received and filed with 
the Secretary. 

Dean Wannamaker moved that the committee’s recommendation, 
to the effect that a standing committee be appointed to study the fore- 
going quesion over a period of five years, be adopted. The motion 
was seconded and carried. 

The report of the Committee on Student Loan Fund Endowments 
was presented by President Rondthaler. On motion, the report was 
received and filed with the Secretary. 

The report of the Committee on College Standards was presented 
by President Robert H. Wright, acting for President Few, Chairman 
of the Committee. The report was received and filed with the Secre- 
tary and the recommendations contained in the report were adopted. 

The report of the committee on collaboration with the State De- 
partment of Education was presented by Dean Wannamaker. (This 
report dealt with President Binford’s resolution of last year, which 
had been referred to this committee, concerning state aid for teacher- 
training in the smaller colleges of the Conference.) When this report 
was under discussion, President Harper moved that representatives 
of the institutions interested in this proposal be notified to meet with 
the committee preparatory to getting the matter ready to be presented 
to the Legislature. This motion was adopted. On motion the report 
of the Committee was received and filed with the Secretary. 

The report of the committee on Special Schools was presented by 
Dean Bryan. On motion the report was received and filed with the 
Secretary, and the committee was discharged in accordance with its 
own recommendation. 

The report of the Committee on Athletics was presented in two 
parts. The first part, dealing with one of President Hoke’s propo- 
sals of last year (relative to keeping athletics free from commer- 
cialism) was presented by Dean Wannamaker, a member of the com- 
mittee ; the second part, which «vas a joint report of the North Caro- 
lina Intercollegiate Athletic Conference and the Committee on Ath- 
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letics, was presented by Dean Bryan, Chairman of the Committee. 
On motion the report was received and filed with the Secretary, and 
the recommendations of the committee were adopted. 

President Chase suggested that there go out to the high schools 
as the message of this Conference the sort of statement that was sent 
out by the North Carolina Intercollegiate Athletic Conference last 
year. Dr. J. H. Highsmith moved that this course be taken. The 
motion was adopted. 

The following motion was offered by Professor Holland Holton: 
“That it be referred to the Committee on Standards, or to a new 
committee of five with Dr. Hillman as Chairman, to suggest stan- 
dards by which the work of the summer school and the work of the 
nine-months college term in member institutions may be clearly 
established upon the same qualitative basis.” The motion was 
adopted. 

The proposed budget for the testing program which was pre- 
sented at the first session and made a special order of business for 
this session was the next matter considered. Dr. J. A. Highsmith, 
Chairman, reported that the Committee on College Admission had 
considered the budget further, and instead of the itemized budget 
wished now to recommend that member institutions be assessed on 
the basis of their Freshman enrollments for the fall of 1928 at the 
rate of sixty cents per student; and that the details of the budget 
items be worked out by the Committee on Admission and approved 
by the Executive Committee of the Conference. This recommenda- 
tion was adopted. 

On motion, the appointment of committees not already named 
was left to the retiring and the incoming presidents. 

Professor Holton called attention to the fact that members of the 
Conference should each send $2.00 to Jule B. Warren, Secretary of 
the North Carolina Education Association, Raleigh, and become mem- 
bers of the Department of Higher Education of the Association. 

On motion of Dr. Thomas W. Lingle, the previous action of the 
Conference discharging the Committee on Athletics (on its own 
recommendation) was reconsidered, and the Committee on Athletics 
was retained as a standing committee. 

The report of the committee on nominations was presented by 
President Charles E. Brewer. The Committee presented the follow- 
ing nominations: 

For President: President H. W. Chase. 

For Vice-President: President S. B. Turrentine. 

For Secretary-Treasurer: Professor N. W. Walker. 
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For members of the Executive Committee (in addition to the three 
foregoing officers:) President W. C. Pressly, President W. P. Few, 
and President Raymond Binford. 

President Few asked if there were nominations from the floor. 
No further nominations were offered. 

Dean Wannamaker moved the election of the nominees pre- 
sented by the Committee. The motion was carried unanimously, 
and the foregoing officers were declared elected. 

President Few then called to the chair the newly elected President, 
Dr. H. W. Chase. President Chase expressed his appreciation of 
the honor the Conference had done him in choosing him as its Presi- 
dent. On behalf of the Conference he thanked Dr. Few for his cour- 
teous and perfectly fair and impartial manner of directing the dis- 
cussions and dispatching the business as presiding officer. He then 
declared the Conference adjourned. 

Immediately following the adjournment of the Conference Dr. 
Few and Dr. Chase met and appointed the two following com- 
mittees : 

Committee on Summer School Credits: 

J. E. Hillman, Chairman, Holland Holton, N. W. Walker, D. B. 
Bryan, John H. Cook. 

Committee on Tuition Charges: 

Howard E. Rondthaler, Chairman, Charles E. Brewer, T. C. 
Amick, R. B. House, W. C. Jackson. (This committee was ap- 


pointed to carry ona study of this problem for a period of five years.) 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES OF THE NortH CAROLINA COLLEGE 
CONFERENCE, 1928-1929 

President: Dr. H. W. Chase, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill. 

Vice-President: President S. B. Turrentine, Greensboro College, 
Greensboro. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Professor N. W. Walker, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

Executive Committee: Dr. H. W. Chase, President S. B. Turrentine, 
Professor N. W. Walker, President W. C. Pressly, President 
W. P. Few, and President Raymond Binford. 

Committee on College Standards: W. P. Few, R. H. Wright, C. E. 
Brewer, E. W. Knight, A. T. Allen, L. E. Cook. 

Committee on College Admission: J. A. Highsmith, Chairman, M. 
R. Trabue, Holland Holton, G. W. Paschal, J. G. Boomhour, 
Frazer Hood, W. L. Mayer. 
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Committee on Visitation of High Schools: W. H. Frazer, F. T. 
Gaines, Raymond Binford, S. B. Turrentine. 

Committee on Student Loans: H. E. Rondthaler, C. E. Brewer, T. 
C. Amick. 

Committee on Collaboration with State Department: W. H. Wan- 
namaker, Chairman, T. W. Lingle, J. I. Foust, E. R. Hoke, 
D. B. Bryan, E. R. Mosher. 

Committee on Athletics: Dean D. B. Bryan, Chairman, Dean A. L. 
Hook, Dean W. H. Wanamaker, Dean E. L. Cloyd, Dr. A. W. 
Hobbs. 

Committee on Summer School Credits: J. E. Hillman, Chairman, 
Holland Holton, N. W. Walker, D. B. Bryan, John H. Cook. 
Committee on Tuition Charges: Howard E. Rondthaler, Chairman, 
Charles E. Brewer, T. C. Amick, R. B. House, W. C. Jackson. 
(This committee was appointed to carry on a study of this prob- 

lem over a period of five years.) 

Committee on Freshman Failures: Dean E. L. Cloyd, State College, 
Chairman, Dean W. H. Wannamaker, Duke University, Dean 
J. M. McConnell, Davidson College, Dean Francis F. Bradshaw, 
University of North Carolina, Professor H. A. Jones, Wake 


Forest College, Professor T. C. Amick, Elon College. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 
1928 Testinc BupDGET 
Financial Condition as at October 15, 1928 
Amount Expended 
Balance on Hand 944.24 
Balance to Collect 199.20 
$2,685.69 

Amount Pro-rated 
Balance Last Year 

Check from J. G. Boomhour ... 

Less: Unpaid Bills 


Net Balance 120.09 
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FUNCTIONAL EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES To DaTE 
October 15, 1928 


Amount Amount 

Set Up Expended Balance* 
PE Be ED scvcnaiscdcndccxceexiesueceeat $ 600.00 $ 554.27 $ 45.73 
PN SS nk ch ewkscastnevens ss Feeeenaten 400.00 456.98 56.98 
I, OEE ined cnnddivaewnd dunes 250.00 112.13 137.87 
Re ieee nal duis ealen ailed beweaeh 400.00 199.19 200.81 
SE ME 020. ca cdnacdanccivewanensen 500.00 124.95 375.05 
EE innee chin euagthaae eh dees ia 350.00 350.00 
Miscellaneous (including filing equipment) ...... 94.73 94.73 








$2,500.00 $1,542.25 $ 957.75 
Amount Pro-rated in Excess of $2500 ......... 65.60 
EE SS ES CD vaca ckns don cade si dunehnne 120.09 





Actual balance which may be expended ......... $1,143.44 



























REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON COLLEGE ADMISSION 
By M. R. TraBue 
Secretary of the Committee 

HE EXAMINATION administered to the high school seniors in 

February, 1928, differed in the following ways from that used 
during the previous year: the language items were put in a section 
of the test entirely separate from the literary items; the test of 
mental agility with words and their meanings was omitted ; a difficult 
test of ability to read and comprehend historical material was intro- 
duced ; and the history, modern events, and civics items, which had 
previously been in two tests of 25 items each, were grouped in one 
test of 50 items. The total number of items in the test, exclusive 
of the foreign language items, was 200 in 1928 as compared with 
225 in 1927, and the time allowed for these items in 1928 was 95 
minutes as compared with 65 minutes in 1927. Whether the smaller 
number of items and the longer time were justified has not yet been 
determined, although we do know that the test this year was so much 
more difficult that the average total score was 15 points lower. 

The number of high schools reported this year is greater by two 
than last year, and the number of seniors is greater by approximately 
one hundred. The increase would doubtless have been much greater 
had not many of the high schools been closed on account of an epi- 
demic of measles when the tests were administered. The detailed 
analysis of the number of schools and seniors reported appears in 
Table I. 


* The figures in Italics in this column represent amounts in excess of the specified allot- 
ments for the purposes indicated. 
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TABLe I 
NUMBER OF SCHOOLS AND SENIORS TESTED 

Size of the No. of Schools No. of Seniors 
Senior Class 1927 1928 1927 1928 
A hss Sag So Puen iw we a 5 8 781 1200 
Se ae eee 5 5 457 427 
tet iain h dba tniksaw beeen uke 15 18 962 1043 
PE Gia ds bSaebaedawee ede oe 18 9 808 402 
DE oe ecduc na baboweke wenkere 41 39 1378 1322 
a pirthcnctdawekte Ripceeks 113 94 2678 2201 
NS Se ee ea 222 285 3172 3972 
Dt tans vad dae ele cedeatawan ee 180 143 1135 906 
IY 6.5 willbe a eae. ech eee WA 599 601 11371 11473 


The colored high schools made use of the tests again this year, 
reporting results for 1795 seniors in 79 different schools. It is 
probably worthy of note that the average colored senior had a score 
of 10.8 in science, which is only .4 of a point below the average 
score (11.2) made by white seniors. In Latin, the colored pupils 
had this year an average score of 9.4 points as compared with the 
white pupils’ average score of 10.8 points. In total number of 
points, exclusive of foreign languages, the average white senior had 
a score of 82.9, while the average Negro senior had a score of 59.4 
points. 

Although the Committee was provided this year with a more 
liberal budget, in order that the reliability, validity, and predictive 
values of the tests might be investigated, little has actually been 
done by the Committee. Dr. J. A. Highsmith, the Chairman of the 
Committee, has published with Miss Beam of N. C. C. W. a report 
entitled, “Why College Freshmen Fail,” in which he finds that the 
correlation between the total scores on the College Conference Test 
and the marks obtained during the first semester at N. C. C. W. 
was .54, which is not significantly higher than the correlation of .53 
between the scores of certain reading tests and the first semester 
marks. Both sets of tests, however, gave better zero-order correla- 
tions with success in college than did the average grades obtained in 
high school courses. (.49). 

The Secretary of the Committee has likewise made a study of 
these tests as predictions of academic success in the University of 
North Carolina. We have found that the correlation between the 
total scores in 1927 and the average grades in the first quarter at 
the university was .51, and that the five-minute mathematics test 
alone gave a correlation of .44 with average first-term grades. These 
correlations are significant, but by no means high. 

The highest correlation we obtained between college marks and 
the different sections of the test was between the Latin test scores 
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and college grades in foreign language, where the coefficient was 
49; and the next highest was between the test scores in mathematics 
and college marks in English, where the coefficient was 48. The 
mathematics section of the test gave a prediction of .43 with college 
marks in mathematics, which is exactly equal to the predictive value 
of the French test for college grades in foreign languages. The 
least valuable section of the test, as far as college grades at the 
university are predicted by it, was the general science test. 

Some evidence of the comparative values of the College Con- 
frence Test and other predictive measures of student quality at 
Chapel Hill may be of interest. The Registrar collects the marks 
made by the student while in high school, the Department of Psy- 
chology applies an “intelligence test,” the Department of English 
gives an English Placement Examination, and the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research has the results of the College Conference Tests. If 
one had selected the lowest quarter of the first-year class last autumn 
(1927) by any of the predictive tests available, he would have picked 
some students who actually did “make good” during the Fall Term. 
But the average grades made in the high schools, which are the only 
measures considered by our Registrar, are the poorest predictions 
of the lot. 51.7% of the lowest quarter as shown by high school 
grades actually passed all their work (3 full courses), while only 
39.3% of the lowest quarter in the psychological tests, 37.9% of 
the lowest quarter by English tests, and 40.0% of the lowest quar- 
ter by the College Conference Tests passed all their work. On the 
other hand, only 18.3% of the lowest quarter by high school marks 
failed all their college courses, while 29.8% of the lowest quarter 
by the psychological tests, 29.2% of the lowest quarter by the Eng- 
lish tests, and 26.7% of the lowest quarter by the College Conference 
Tests failed all subjects taken. 

The fact that the psychological examination and the English 
Placement Test were equal to or slightly more effective than the 
College Conference Test may be accounted for by the fact that our 
test was given in January by hundreds of high school principals in 
all parts of the state, while the other two tests were administered in 
September by experts under uniform conditions at Chapel Hill. The 
only great advantage of our test over the others is that its results 
are available a half-year sooner and may therefore be used in warn- 
ing students of difficulties to be met while there is still plenty of 
time for them to make decisions about college attendance. Whether 
this opportunity to issue such warnings is used or not is a concern 
of the Conference rather than of its Committee on Admissions. 
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In an effort to attract the attention of university officials to the 
practical. values of these tests, a list of 100 boys having low scores 
was sent to the Registrar and deans in August, 1927, before these 
students arrived at Chapel Hill, suggesting that in the future it 
would be well to warn such applicants that they would need to apply 
themselves diligently if they were to succeed in college. It was pre- 
dicted that not more than ten of the hundred boys named would be 
able to obtain a full set of credits for his first year’s work. When 
the list was checked a year later, in August, 1928, it was found that 
only eight of the hundred had actually obtained a full year’s credits. 
It seems no more than reasonable that a public institution, which can 
select beforehand nine out of ten of the men who are going to have 
trouble if they enter, should warn such men what to expect and 
should give them special assistance in attempting to make a success 
of their efforts. 

The reliability indices of the 1927 test, that is, the degree to 
which a second form would have given the same relative scores as 
the first form, were calculated for me by Miss Mabel Bacon, using 
the scores of 316 pupils, selected in such manner as to give a most 
representative sampling of the total number of students tested. For 
the Partial Total scores, including everything except the foreign 
language tests, the coefficient of reliability was .95. The reliability 
of the mental agility test, which was omitted from the 1928 edition, 
was .93; the English test .90; the French test .84; the Latin test .80; 
the Mathematics, Modern Times, and Reading tests .77 each; the 
Science test .73; and the History test .70. These reliability coef- 
ficients are all sufficiently high to warrant the continued use of the 
tests in the form employed in 1927. 

At a meeting held in Raleigh last spring, the Committee decided 
to recommend to the Conference that the number of items in the test 
be cut to 175, exclusive of the two sections on foreign language. We 
do not have as much scientific evidence to guide our recommenda- 
tion as we had hoped to have, but we are shaping the 1929 Edition 
of our test to include 50 items in Reading, 25 in English Literature, 
25 in Study Habits, 25 in Mathematics, 25 in General Science, 25 in 
American History, 25 in French and 25 in Latin. 

The Committee has appealed to the registrars of the colleges for 
suggestions as to items of information which should be obtained 
about each pupil at the time the tests are administered, but there has 
been no response. If there are any suggestions in the minds of 
those attending the conference, we should like to have them. 
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The Committee is especially anxious to know the ways in which 
the results of the tests are being used, and how successfully they are 
serving the purposes to which they are adapted. A large amount of 
time, energy, and money is being spent on these tests, but if the col- 
leges are doing nothing to adapt their courses, their organization, 
and their methods to the students’ abilities as revealed in these tests, 
it hardly seems worth while to continue them. We should like 
authorization to visit cach college, to make a thorough investigation 
of what is being done and of what might be done with the reports 
we furnish, and then to publish an impartial report that would fur- 
nish a sound basis for determining whether the testing program we 
are conducting is worthy of continuation. 





REPORT ON PUPILS ADMITTED BY EXAMINATION 


CotLtece ENTRANCE EXAMINATION FoR GRADUATES OF Non-STANDARD 
HicH ScHoots 


Examination was given at County seats on June 9, 1928 


Number of pupils taking the examination .......... 123 
Number of pupils passed the examination ......... 79 
Number of pupils failed the examination .......... Sa 


Applicants taking the examination at institutions were as follows: 


Institution Passed Failed Total 
Atfamise Chviation Cofdeme ....cccccccccccccccscs 3 1 4 
SE  4n.dgwateti ch s.donsedaesietebleshatawasesess 1 5 6 
I i cect davenbatownes + capewnd ss 1 1 2 
es ie EE IIE 6 pe esis 6 onccctewendwenendes 2 1 3 
ee GI, CO go ii inc dnc wscenndtennxs 1 0 1 
28, 2) EEE ae eee, Sea 2 3 5 
Flora Macdonald College ................. Spee 0 1 1 
I I a wien cedsdvsotnedeweses 0 1 1 
PEE UD SUID i cicdevcaccaccsveccns 4 0 - 
DUNNE nd cotendndkscadees Seuancess 2 2 4 
PA IE ahinin 4.60 6h in phe edcereewanecen 2 4 6 
Buncombe County Junior College ............... . 0 oF 
Se MINCED bea Scvucccessapundvadsnces 3 1 - 
ONE CE TRONOD oot acc cncccescstocacsenss 25 20 45 
ee ne nT emer Cem 

SUMMARY 
ear ek IR iv on sk Bcc esc bcsaecenccis 168 
DE. Schenk, epcnnte elena bdandenes tadé on diet 164 
DE Si cukndeeecdies Cuaeeneepabsetseedshesentans 64 


J. Henry Hicusmira. 
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REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO 
CONSIDER PROPOSALS I AND II OF PRESIDENT 
HOKE 


HistoricaAL DevELOPMENTS LEADING TO Tus REPORT 


N ocToBER 18, 1927 President Elmer R. Hoke of Catawba 

College presented to the Executive Committee of the North 
Carolina College Conference four proposals, which if carried into 
effect, he believed would improve the work of higher education in 
North Carolina. The fourth of his proposals was referred by the 
Executive Committee to the Committee on Athletics. The first three 
proposals were referred to the Conference when it met in Durham, 
October 25, 1926 for such action as the Conference might choose to 
take. The Conference referred them back to the Executive Com- 
mittee for further consideration. 

The Special Committee to which Proposals I and II were referred 
was composed of: Dr. M. C. S. Noble, Jr. of the State Department 
of Education, Chairman ; Mr. R. B. House, Executive Secretary of 
the University of North Carolina; Dr. W. J. Martin, President of 
Davidson College and Miss Mary Taylor Moore, Registrar of the 
North Carolina College for Women. Proposals I and II as sub- 
mitted to the Committee were as follows: 

I. I should like to see the Conference of Colleges go on record 
that no college or university which is a member of the Conference 
should pay out any money for any advertisement in any paper, jour- 
nal, program, year-book or any other publication whatsoever. 

(I believe that the same good reasons which move the medical 
profession to refrain from such advertising will apply with equal 
force to the higher educational institutions. So far as I know, the 
best institutions in our land do not do much advertising. I should 
be ashamed to advertise my institution in this way, and I believe we 
would take a step forward if we would agree that we shall all stand 
together in declining any “opportunities” that may be offered to us 
by various publishing agencies. ) 

II. In the same way I should like to see the Conference go on 
record that no institution in its membership should send out any 
representative to solicit students, except that by réquest of parents, 
a representative may call.to give desired information. 

(I realize that it may be necessary for private business schools, 
especially when these schools are conducted solely for profit, by 
charlatans, to send out solicitors. Surely in this day when higher 
institutions are announcing more than capacity crowds of students, 
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it is beneath our dignity to have solicitors run around “drumming 





up trade” after the manner of sellers.of oi stocks, books, aluminum 





ware, etc. I am sure that the best institutions do not make this a 





practice. I am sorry that in some cases these college solicitors are 





what are known in the insurance business as “twisters,” trying to 






influence students to change institutions. ) 







GENERAL COMMENTS ON THE ACTIVITIES OF MEMBERS 
OF THE COMMITTEE 










The Special Committee to which Propoals I and II were referred 
begs to state that it has made a careful study of the Proposals. Con- 
siderable data have been collected from other states, and in-state 
conditions have been duly studied. The Special Committee, more- 
over, requested President Hoke to attend a Committee meeting which 
was held in Greensboro at eleven A. M., at the O’Henry Hotel on 
Wednesday, March 7, 1928. 

3efore presenting its findings the Committee wishes to state that 
all of its members have enjoyed heartily the opportunity to serve the 
North Carolina College Conference. The Committee is especially 
grateful to President Hoke for the splendid spirit of inquiry and 
cooperation which he manifested during the Committee meeting 
which he attended. It must also be stated that the findings of the 
Committee as herewith presented in this Report represent the unami- 
mous opinion of the Committee. 
















FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE 







APPOINTED TO CONSIDER Proposats I AND II 





In regard to Proposal I, the Special Committee finds : 
1. That at the present time the various institutions of higher 






learning in North Carolina are spending—in a sense relative to ex- 





penditures for other purposes—practicably negligible sums on adver- 
tising. 
2. That, in the main such expenditures as are devoted to adver- 





SRT 





tising are devoted: (a) To the necessary good will advertisements : 








(b) To purely informative purposes. 

3. That, since it is so extremely difficult to draw a line between 
direct and indirect forms of advertising, it would be inadvisable for 
the North Carolina College Conference to attempt to draw up a code 
of laws or ethics regarding the amount and type of advertising to 
be indulged in by the institutions of higher learning. 





= amen 
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4. That, the institutions of higher learning in North Carolina 
deserve hearty commendation for the high ethical standards now 
prevalent in their methods of advertising. 
5. That, the institutions of higher learning comprising the North 
Carolina College Conference should do everything to preserve—and 
improve wherever and whenever possible the high standards of 





advertising now existing. That, every effort should be made to avoid 
misleading competitive and “circus like” advertising. A reasonable 
amount of accurate, dignified, and informative advertising, however, 
is indeed permissible. And, 

6. That, it (the Committee) would prefer and confidently ex- 
pects to see high standards in advertising achieved, not through 
legislation on the part of the North Carolina College Conference 
but by a constantly increasing understanding and appreciation of the 
more desirable forms of advertising. 

In regard to Proposal number II the Special Committee finds: 

1. That, the phrase “except by the request of parents” renders 
this proposal highly impracticable. 

2. That, during the past few years the trend regarding the solicit- 
ing of students has been away from the more undesirable methods 
of solicitation. 

3. That, if personal socilitation of students is practiced, nothing 
at all should be said to the detriment of other institutions. And, 

4. That, it (the Committee) would prefer and confidently ex- 
pects to see high standards in solicitation of students achieved, not 
through legislation on the part of the North Carolina College Con- 
ference but by a constantly increasing understanding and appreci- 
ation of the more desirable forms of solicitation. 

Signed: 
M. C. S. Nosve, Jr., 
Ww. J. Martin, 
Mary Taytor Moore, 
R. B. House, 
Special Committee. 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON COLLEGE 
TUITION CHARGES 
OUR COMMITTEE has investigated through a letter of inquiry, the 
oo of tuition charges in seventeen colleges in the State of 
North Carolina, of which four colleges are tax-supported. 
We have greatly appreciated the prompt replies sent to our Com- 
mittee. 
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Obviously, it is necessary to report separately for the tax-sup- 
ported institutions, and for the institutions without tax support. 

We find that there are three (3) non-tax supported institutions 
whose tuition charges range from $150.00 to $200.00 per college 
(nine months) year. We further find that there are five (5) insti- 
tutions whose charges for tuition range from $100.00 to $150.00 per 
college year. We find that there are five (5) institutions charging 
$100.00 and that there are four (4) institutions below $100.00. 

We find in the tax-supported institutions that the tuition charges 
average below $100.00, ranging betwen $60.00 and $100.00 per nine 
months year. 

We find that in both tax-supported and non-tax supported institu- 
tions, there is general consideration given to the children of ministers, 
and missionaries, and that this consideration varies from one-third 
off, to approximately free tuition. We find that occasionally such 
consideration is extended also to the children of teachers in active 
service. 

We find that there is some recent tendency upward, but that there 
was a more general tendency upwards until within two years ago, 
and that this tendency has not been towards any consistent ultimate 
goal so far as appears now, but ranges irregularly from $25.00 to 
$50.00 per year increase as against charges five and six years ago. 

We find that in tax-supported institutions a large number of 
scholarships are awarded according to stated provisions, most of 
which are, so far as we know, without endowment background. 

We find that in non-tax supported institutions, scholarship 
awards are made upon the cash earnings of bona fide scholarship 
endowment investments. 

It is obvious, further, that no institution in North Carolina, so 
far as now known, which is giving instruction of college standard, 
is charging a tuition rate for the same, which even approximates 
more than two-thirds (2/3) the actual cost to the institution or to 
the taxpayer, and that probably one-half (14) the cost of instruction 
production is not met by the tuition charges. 

This Committee realizes several difficult factors in the whole 
problem, amongst which is the extended tradition in North Carolina 
arising probably from what is written in the State Constitution 
that tuition charges should be held as low as possible, so as to favor 
and aid the supposedly large number of students entirely unable 
otherwise to finance a college education. Furthermore, the question 
is highly complicated by the wide impression that the taxpayer is 
under obligations to furnish college education at an extraordinarily 
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low figure, presumably in favor of the student who cannot, except 
at such public expense, meet the cost of tuition. Furthermore, there 
has long been a competitive fear in North Carolina, which has made 
institutions hesitate to raise the tuition rate markedly above the 
general average. 

Probably, in part through the reputation of North Carolina Col- 
lege instruction, and probably in considerable part through under- 
priced tuition, North Carolina has drawn a considerable number of 
students from other States, some of whom have thus profited at the 
taxpayers’ expense, from the low rate of tuition, and others of whom 
have profited through endowment aids in non-tax supported institu- 
tions. 

In quite a number of institutions, your Committee has found a 
large and desirable “Day Student” attendance, especially in those 
institutions located in larger communities. It is believed that such 
institutions have feared to raise their tuition rates to anything ap- 
proaching the cost of production, lest there might be a discourage- 
ment offered to some, or to many, of this large number of non- 
boarding local students, with the additional complication that the 
supporting community has in many cases been a large contributor 
to the endowment and building funds of such non-tax supported 
institutions, and hence it is a delicate matter for any institution 
separately to make large increases in its rate of tuition charge to 
those who receive this tuition service only. 

It is extremely desirable in the minds of your Committee that the 
public mind in the State of North Carolina be brought to a clearer 
understanding of the actual “cost of production” in the matter of 
college tuition, and to the propriety, wisdom, and necessity of an 
upward revision of all college tuition rates, and that this upward 
revision bear a stated relation to tuition-cost-of-production. 

Your Committee further believes that the public mind should be 
carefully instructed with respect to the whole question of Scholarship 
Endowment provision, and Loan Fund opportunities. 

To this end, it seems wise to your Committee that a permanent 
Committee on the whole subject of College Tuition Rates should be 
appointed to work on these problems for a period of five (5) years, 
including especially the “Cost of Production” in the matter of College 
Education. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Howarp E. RonprHacer, Chairman, 
Rosert H. WriGuHrt, 
E. R. Hoke. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS ACCREDIT- 
ING INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 


HE Nortu Carolina College Conference Committee on Accredit- 
‘2 ing Institutions of Higher Learning met Tuesday, October 23, 
1928, at the Washington Duke Hotel, with the following members 
present: A. T. Allen, L. E. Cook, C. E. Brewer, R. H. Wright, J. E. 
Hillman, E. W. Knight, and Holland Holton acting for W. P. Few. 

In the absence of Dr. Few, Dr. Wright was asked to serve as 
chairman. Dr. Hillman presented the statistical data on North 
Carolina Colleges for 1927-1928, which he had collected at the re- 
quest of the North Carolina College Conference. With this infor- 
mation before it, the Committee reviewed the “Principles for Ac- 
crediting Institutions of Higher Learning as Amended and Adopted 
by the N. C. College Conference, October 25, 1927.” The following 
amendments are recommended : 

Principle 3, Note 1, on page 2, to read “1929” instead of “1928” ; 
Principle 4, Note 1, same page, to read “1929” instead of “1928”; 
corresponding changes in the case of teachers’ colleges, Principle 3, 
Note 1, and Principle 4, Note 1, on page 4. 

The Committee further recommends that the State Department 
of Education through its regular channels be requested on behalf of 
the Colleges Conference to visit member institutions which fall below 
the minimum standards in any particular and call their attention to 
such deficiencies as exist. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE VISITATION 
OF HIGH SCHOOLS 


OUR COMMITTEE on the Visitation of High Schools begs leave 
Y to report that it has gone over the entire list of High Schools 
and made a fresh division of territory, assigning certain schools to 
certain Colleges: that it has sent a list of these High Schools to the 
respective Institutions to which they were assigned for visitation: 
and that it has received the promise of practically all of the Colleges 
to perform the work that has been assigned them. 

Some of the Institutions make reports of work having been done. 
Again your committee wishes to commend the plan of Mr. W. H. 
Livers, Director of this work in the N. C. C. W. To this Institution 
were assigned High Schools in Macon, Cherokee, Clay, Rockingham, 
Samson, and Duplin counties. A thorough visitation was made, 
and reports giving the kind of school, location, name of Superin- 
tendent or Principal, the number of Seniors, those who had already 
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planned to enter College, and those who were undecided. The total 
number of schools visited under the direction of Mr. Livers was 41, 
and his report is a decidedly interesting one. 
Respectfully submitted, 

W. H. Frazer, Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON COLLABORATION 

WITH THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

HE CONFERENCE last year referred to the Committee earlier 
oe to codperate with the State Department of Education, 
the suggestion of President Binford that the State be requested to 
share in the expense of providing practice teaching for prospective 
teachers enrolled as students in the member colleges of the Con- 
ference. 

The Committee through its chairman has conferred with Superin- 
tendent Allen, though not until lately. Dr. Allen feels that he would 
first of all have to find out what the cost of such participation by 
the State would amount to, and what the best plan of setting up the 
scheme would be. He would then, of course, have to secure the 
authority of the State Legislature to assume this new form of State 
educational work and the approval of a budget to meet the expense. 
Mr. Allen suggests, therefore, that the Committee be continued and 
meet him later after the whole matter is more clearly worked out. 

W. H. WANNAMAKER, Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SPECIAL SCHOOLS 

OUR COMMITTEE on Special Schools appointed for the purpose 
be giving consideration to non-standard high schools reports as 
follows: 

1. No request has come to this Conference Committee during 
the past twelve months for special consideration. 

2. The two schools previously under consideration were the Lee 
School for Boys at Blue Ridge which has become standard and the 
University School of Charlotte whose petition for a special considera- 
tion has not been before the Committee in two years. 

3. Your Committee recommends that inasmuch as the work of 
this standing committee is so negligible that it be discontinued as a 
standing committee and that hereafter special committees be ap- 
pointed when need arises. 

Very respectfully submitted, 
Dean D. B. Bryan, Chairman, 
Dean W. H. WANNAMAKER, 


October 23, 1928. PRESIDENT H. S. HIttey. 
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REPORT .OF THE COMMITTEE ON ATHLETICS—PART I 


a yw COMMITTEE to which the last section of President Hoke’s 
letter of last year to the Conference was referred at the meet- 
ing previous to this has given careful consideration to the content 
of the section. 

The Committee naturally is in sympathy with President Hoke’s 
desire to see college athletics made and kept clean and as free as 
possible from all forms of commercialism. It feels that the burden 
and responsibility of effecting this ideal rests primarily on the indi- 
vidual institution and that each college and university should spare 
no means to maintain in all its athletic sports only unquestioned 
amateur and bona fide student standards. To this end the institution 
should ever be on its guard to prevent the offering or paying of the 
slightést financial inducement in any form by any person or organiza- 
tion over which it has jurisdiction to any athlete or prospective ath- 
lete as a reward for his athletic ability. It believes, further, that the 
institution of higher learning should endeavor, both individually and 
in codperation with others, to deter persons outside of its jurisdic- 
tion from assisting financially prospective athletes or college athletes 
solely on the grounds of their athletic ability. To make such an en- 
deavor absolutely effective is exceedingly difficult and well nigh 
impossible, all the more so since the practice of helping prospective 
athletes is so wide-spread throughout the whole country and effect- 
ively stopped by no college or university in the land, so far as we 
know. 

But the Committee feels that the prospective athlete and the 
proved athlete should by no means be discriminated against on the 
grounds that he does possess athletic ability. To insist upon such 
discrimination is manifestly utterly unjust and unreasonable. The 
Committee believes that an athlete is first of all a student, and that 
as such he has the same claim to all forms of student help that any 
other student may have. No preference should be given to him over 
other students, but certainly he should not be debarred from the 
help. To do that would amount to blacklisting athletes. So long as 
he is a student in good standing both as to work and conduct no 
distinction should be made in his case as compared with that of any 
other student, whether he be a member of a glee club, of a dramatic 
society or of no extra-curricular organization. 

The Committee believes that the suggestion of President Hoke 
that each participant in an intercollegiate athletic contest be required 
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to sign a statement just before the game to the effect that he has 
received no financial compensation for such participation is im- 
practical and would, if adopted, only lead to evasions. Probably no 
college athlete who has received or been promised financial help from 
alumni or friends was told that he was getting the help because of 
his athletic ability. The same persons may have helped another 
student who had ability as a debater or a musician or simply as a 
first-rate promising young scholar. 

Furthermore the Athletic Association set up by this Conference 
requires the signing of statements by all athletes at the beginning of 
the season that they are eligible under the rules of the Association, 
and these rules preclude the payment of athletes for their college 
athletic services. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ATHLETICS—PART II 


our ComMMITTEE on Athletics finds itself under the necessity of 
b herve its report in two divisions. The first division concerns 
itself with Item IV in President Hoke’s letter to the Conference 
last year. This report is presented to you by Dean Wannamaker, a 
member of the Committee. The second division is a joint report 
from the North Carolina Intercollegiate Athletic Conference and 
your Committee. 

The North Carolina Intercollegiate Athletic Conference was 
reorganized on February 25, 1928 in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of this Conference. The voting members of that body 
were appointed by the presidents of the member colleges. They are 
Professors A. L. Hook, V. V. Adderholt, A. J. Wilson, A. W. 
Hobbs, T. C. Johnson, D. B. Bryan, W. H. Wannamaker, A. I. 
Newlin, B. G. Carson, and W. W. Wood. A non-voting member 
represents the coaching staff of each member institution. The offi- 
cers of the Conference are: 

President, W. W. Wood of Davidson College. 

Vice-Pres., S. J. Marion of Lenoir-Rhyne College. 

Sec.-Treas. pro tem, R. N. Wilson of Duke University. 

The report of the Secretary-Treasurer shows that the fee of 
$10.00 a year required of each member institution has been sufficient 
to bear the necessary expenses of the Conference and leaves a small 
balance in the treasury. 

A review of the minutes of the Conference during the year shows 
the following major activities: 
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1. The Conference was required to rule upon the eligibility of 
four players. 

2. It defined the athletic status of a junior college student trans- 
fering to a senior college. The ruling follows: “That a graduate 
of a junior college be allowed to play at any college in this Confer- 
ence without qualifying under the one year residence rule, and that 
he be allowed to play two years during a period of two years. . . 
That a non-graduate who has taken part in a sport must qualify 
under the one year residence rule . . . and that he may play two 
years within a four year period. . . . A non-graduate who has not 
taken part in a sport may not become a player until he has completed 
one year of residence. After that he may play three years over a 
period of five.” 

3. For athletic purposes it declared: “A Freshman is a student 
who enters college from a high school or preparatory school.” For 
the purposes of this definition the work done in a junior college cor- 
responding to that required for graduation by a standard high school 
is considered as college preparatory work. 

4. The Conference recommended to the member institutions that 
the maximum fees of officials for major football games be $75.00 and 
$35.00 for the minor; that $25.00 be a maximum for the major 
basketball games, and $15.00 for the minor. 

5. The Conference has published a Constitution and By-Laws 
containing its standards cf eligibility. A copy is presented to the 
Secretary with this report. 

6. The Conference wrote a letter in February of this year to the 
high school principals of the State. This letter carried a discussion 
of certain harmful propaganda and practices in athletics. The con- 
sideration of the principals was directed particularly to these five 
items : 

1. A high school player who is only an athlete and not a student 
has no business in any college anywhere. 

2. All this scouting of high school athletes is not done for the 
sake of the boys, but in the interest of the college athletic organi- 
zations. 

3. There are many high school players who will never make 
varsity material on the larger college teams. Such boys ought to be 
seriously advised not to accept too readily promises of financial 
help. Taking part in one Freshman game will disqualify a :nan 
from playing on any other college team, and then the financial sup- 
port is withdrawn. 
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4. A high school player who is not able to pay his own way in 
college ought not to go to college on the promise of an athletic “Job.” 
It is not possible for him to work and study and make a varsity 
team all at the same time. At least the cases are very rare. 

5. There are some boys who ought to go to certain colleges on 
account of certain definite courses which are offered there, and which 
they need for their life work. Such boys ought not to be diverted 
to other colleges for athletic purposes. 

This letter was signed by Professors S. J. Marion, W. W. Wood, 
and R. N. Wilson. 

The activities of the North Carolina Intercollegiate Athletic Con- 
ference during the past year were directed by the retiring President, 
Dean A. L. Hook. 

Your Committee thinks now that it has discharged its two-fold 
obligation to the College Conference. The reorganization of the 
North Carolina Intercollegiate Athletic Conference has been made 
for which this Committee was appointed two years ago; and the 
Committee has discharged also its mind on Item IV of President 
Hoke’s letter. 

Very respectfully submitted, 
D. B. Bryan, Chairman, 
Dean A. L. Hook, 
Dean W. H. WANNAMAKER, 
DEAN E. L. Crioyp, 


Oct. 23, 1928. Dr. A. W. Hoses. 


REPORT OF LOAN FUND ENDOWMENT COMMITTEE 


our CoMMITTEE finds in summarizing the reports of fifteen re- 
, ote out of seventeen institutions of college standing in the 
State of North Carolina, that the total Loan Funds of these institu- 
tions now amount to approximately $906,013.25, being an increase 
of $825,993.25 since our report of the year 1924-25. (Of this in- 
crease, $550,000.00 and $125,000.00 are in two colleges.) 

We further find that during the past collegiate year, the amount 
of $118,843.95 was loaned by the fifteen institutions which have 
reported. 

We find that in reply to our question regarding important changes 
in fund administration, there are no important changes except in 
one case where interest was increased from four (4) per cent to six 
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(6) per cent and repayment required in the first year after leaving 
college. 

We find in reply to our question regarding difficulties in collec- 
tion that these vary as follows: 

All colleges except two (2) report difficulty in collection. Of 
these, one reports “no trouble” (only $500.00 loaned). The other 
has had generally favorable experience, but some slow accounts— 
however no known losses after ten years’ Loan Fund experience. 
Another says, “If they do not commence repaying the first year out 
of college, trouble may be expected.” 

In reply to our request for suggestions, the substance sums up 
as follows: 

To impress upon students that this is not a gift, but a business 
loan, with moral obligations. That loans should be limited to Seniors, 
and then Juniors as a second choice, etc.; but that the service of 
Loan Funds is greatly handicapped if they are limited to Seniors 
only. 

We find further that the need for increased Loan Funds still 
exists according to the report of most institutions involved. We 
recommend in this connection that a study be made of the question 
of a probable saturation point, if discoverable, for colleges of this 
Association. 

We note with deep appreciation the constructive and generous 
interest of the Masonic Order in the State of North Carolina which 


has given from 1923 to 1928, $35,000.00 distributable amongst - 


twenty-eight institutions, and we desire that this Association go on 
further record as appreciating the work of the Masonic Order in 
this most constructive educational service. 

We welcome the evidences of a steady increase in the giving on 
the part of the general public to this cause, and we recognize the 
exceptionally constructive value of this particular field of philan- 
thropic investment. ; 

Respectfully submitted, 
Howarp E. RoNpTHALER, Chairman, 
Cuas. E. Brewer, 
Tuomas C. Amick. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON COLLEGE 
ADMISSION 


our ComMITTEE on College Admission recommends, in lieu of 
Vine proposed budget presented by the Secretary-Treasurer, the 
same assessment as for the current year (sixty cents per student) 
to cover the expenses of the testing program—the details of the 
budget to be worked out by the Committee on Admission and ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee of the College Conference. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. A. Hicusmira, Chairman. 


THE Bupcet AS APPROVED BY THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The following budget was later presented by the Committee on 
Admissions and was approved by the Executive Committee of the 
Conference. 


NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE CONFERENCE 
1929 Testinc Bupcet 


ae, I 20 I” I so io 5 ies ees wees $ 675.00 
I, I oo os acaistndiecnsathe ula ndite waned $ 25.00 
Preliminary Try-out 

SEE eR RE TSE Ae BaP tia oo 25.00 
eo cbs Saat pee cai 25.00 
Printing Final Form of New Test ................-- 600.00 

2. Sending tests to high schools and checking in tests re- 
turned by high schools. To be paid to 
See i i ees dns sie d i Rca kh wen a Saal 50.00 

3. Postage, Miscellaneous Printing, etc ............+++ee: 250.00 

4. Scoring Tests @ 4c per test for 15,000 tests ............ 600.00 

Bs De Tina ty Cee as ok occ cnn cvcccessexness 100.00 

G. Stoteetien® Amsigels of Testis. 2x. ci cccccsccccccvccsces 400.00 
(Including preparation of distributions of scores for 
each school, for state as a whole, and for each college; 
calculation of averages for above distributions; and 
determination of the predictive value of the test.) 

ie SE EE ed cas dak nedatndoadinas abn daearsaee hiued 200.00 
Filing equipment, account books, etc. ............... 100.00 
Clerical help for filing test results .................. 50.00 
Clerical help for keeping financial records and 

EE OUIIOED, Ag cdvasinnbariascsSeinadesds 50.00 

eR I 0s wn a ons cy rig ahaa RON 250.00 

hE AS oa sds re bw oleae ee eee 100.00 
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BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


A Frencu Composition. Urban T. Holmes, Ph.D. Lucas Broth- 
ers, Columbia, Missouri. $1.00. Pp. v + 134. Revised edition. 


Dr. Holmes has written a live book. It could be only that, being a true 
chronicle of real experiences. In consequence, it is more human than most 
compositions. There is throughout a sufficient element of humor, in which 
some of the trials of the foreigner in Paris are related. All who have had 
similar trials will enjoy this touch much. And who that has traveled in 
France has not had his trials? 

The author has intentionally avoided the stringing out of difficult idioms— 
than which there is nothing more deadening and boresome. Of course, com- 
mon idioms are used as they occur naturally in the course of the narration. 

The text is readable for the information is contains. Life in Paris is well 
depicited. The history of many of the best known monuments is given. The 
inclusion of good pictures of some of these places, and a map of Paris would 
improve the book. Perhaps the next revision will contain these. 

The book is divided into sixteen lessons, with a composition based on each 
of the lessons. These compositions are well worked out to give a good drill 
in putting fluent English into fluent French. The lessons seem a bit long, but 
this difficulty can be overcome by dividing them. 

In addition to the composition there are questions in French, based on the 
reading matter. Regular and irregular verbs are given in the back of the 
book. The English-French and the French-English vocabularies are carefully 
worked out. 

For a third or fourth year high school, or a second year college text this 
book should be interesting and valuable.—H. G. 


Les Verses Francais. Barker-Balliff. Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany. Pp. 251. Price: Cloth, $1.12; paper, $0.80. 


The title page is “Les Verbes Francais et Quelques Tableaux Gram- 
maticaux.” 

The book is presumably for college work, for in the preface the authors 
state that they hope that the book will be of use “not only to the students, but 
also to the professors of our numerous universities.” 

It hardly seems that for university students one need repeat all of the 
forms of each of the hundred or more verbs given. Of course if this repe- 
tition be an error, it is on the right side. 

The grammar review in tabular form is very ingenious. It gives at a 
glance a fairly good summary of the essentials.—H. G. 


MENAGERIE INTIME. Théophile Gautier. Edited by Francois de la 
Fontainerie. Silver, Burdett and Company. Pp. 144. Price, 
It is refreshing to find a text that has not been edited and re-edited ad 


nauseum. The editor states that this text has never before been edited for 
class use. That in itself would be a recommendation for the book. 
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This is “not a story, nor does it depend on a plot for interest.” It is com- 
posed of amusing descriptions and amusing anecdotes concerning the animals 
of Gautier’s household. Animal stories always interest school children—and 
grown-ups. 

The text is very readable. The style is whimsical and delightful. One 
may read this book with pleasure, opening at almost any place and finding 
something charming. It is not necessary to wade through endless detail to 
find out how the story develops and ends. It is well adapted for third year 
high school, and I should say even more so for second year college read- 
ing.—H. G. 


Contes ET LéceNpDES pu Moyen AcE FrRancats. Marcelle and 
Georges Huisman. Edited by Héléne Harvitt and Julien J. 
Champenois. Charles E. Merrill Company. Pp. 152, Vocabu- 
lary, pp. 155-212. 


This collection of “chansons” and “fabliaux” is indeed the type that appeals 
to the high school pupil. Such tales as “Aucassin and Nicolette,” and the 
“Chanson de Roland,” etc., are always of interest. In this edition they are 
of course edited for school children. They seem a trifle difficult for a be- 
ginner’s text. 

At the end of each story the editors have placed questions and exercises 
based on the text. In some cases this is as much as five pages for one story. 
It is doubtful if any teacher would care to work out all of this material for 
each story. First there are questions, then drill on adjectives, verbs, adverbs, 
synonyms, rules of agreement, explanation of verb forms, idiomatic express- 
ions, and so on in variety for practically each story. 

Any teacher who attempted to do all of this drill for the first story would 
no doubt discourage pupils and kill all desire to go on with the other stories, 
which are really worth while. Of course one does not have to use all this 
material. I often wonder how many teachers do use a!l the exercises that are 
now found in readers. Why put in so much drill material in a reader? A 
reader should be primarily for the purpose of arousing interest in reading. 
Let the drill come elsewhere.—H. G. 


A FrencH SILENT READER. Jacob Greenberg. Charles E. Merrill 
Company. Pp. 246, Vocabulary, pp. 249-327. 


This book is the first of its kind. That is, it is the first reader that has the 
title of “Silent Reader.” Silent reading in itself is not new. This book is 
intended purely for that purpose. In that it is new. 

It consists of numerous selections of easy prose and poetry. At the end 
of each selection there are various exercises based on the text." These are for 
the purpose of increasing the pupil’s ability to read a passage of French with 
ease and comprehension without too much thumbing of vocabulary or diction- 
ary. In this case, since it is with a definite purpose ia mind, the exercises are 
valuable. Then, too, they are not inordinately long. 

“The stories are treated with the view of extracting the thought from the 
printed page by means of questions, true and false sentences, completion 
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exercises, outlines, dramatization, and summaries,” we read in the preface. The 
stories and poems are for the most part short and simple, being graded, from 
the very easy to the more difficult. 

If taken up at the proper stage, and that of course would depend much on 
both the teacher and the class, the book should be not only rather easy, but 
also very interesting and profitable. Any class that is drilled as the book is 
plarined by Mr. Greenberg, will surely increase to a marked degree its ability 
to read fluently and with understanding.—H. G. 


Pas A Pas. Beatrice Shaw McGill and Waldemar De Lautreppe. 
Charles E. Merrill Company. Pp. 69, Questions and Exercises, 
pp. 71-111, Vocabulary, pp. 113-143. 


This is a good beginner’s reader. The stories are simple, short, and gen- 
erally interesting. They are so arranged that most of them may be taken in 
a single day’s assignment. That always helps keep up the interest. 

There are forty pages of questions and exercises for less than seventy 
pages of text. This is purely a reader and should be used as such. A few 
questions, such as are given in the book, are good, but the value of so much 
drill on the text is doubtful. As was said above in another review, one is 
under no compulsion to use all of the material. 

The brevity of the book and its size—it can easily be slipped in the pupil’s 
pocket—are further recommendations. The illustrations are more doubtful in 
value.—H. G. 


BEGINNER’s GEOMETRY. Rolland R. Smith. The Macmillan Co. 
Pp. xiii + 327. 


This book is one of the more recent texts on plane geometry. The 
recommendations of the National Committee on Mathematics Requirements 
and also of the College Entrance Examination Board have been carefully con- 
sidered in preparing it. It is divided into nine chapters instead of the con- 
ventional five books as was the custom of older writers. The first chapter of 
twenty-seven pages consists of definitions, exercises and construction prob- 
lems. It is designed to develop right concept, establish an adequate geome- 
tric vocabulary, and pave the way for demonstrative geometry. 

There are several noteworthy features of the book. The author claims that 
the material is arranged pedagogically rather than in a sequence designed to 
develop the subject as a science. Some of the more difficult phases of the 
work are deferred until the pupil has gained sufficient knowledge and skill to 
cope with them more successfully. For example the theorems which are 
usually proved by superposition are not formally proved until chapter four 
which begins on page 144. Another feature of the book is the wealth of 
exercises it contains. These exercises are divided into three kinds namely, 
developmental, proficiency and miscellaneous exercises. The author attempts 
to develop each new principle by a series of easy and carefully graded .exer- 
cises which will lead up so grad:sally to the principle that it will be easily seen 
and proved. “hese developmental exercises come before the theorem or ex- 
ercise. The proficiency exercises follow the theorem or principle. They are 
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designed to test the pupil’s understanding of the theorem and its application. 
The miscellaneous exercises are placed, usually, at the end of the chapters and 
are intended to give the pupil further practice in solving geometric problems 
involving all the principles thus far covered. The book makes a constructive 
suggestive to the pupil concerning a systematic procedure for weekly reviews. 
The author advocates the memorization of statement of theorems, construc- 
tion and the plan of proof. Some teachers would question this much memo- 
rization. The book has a splendid lot of problems and covers the subject 
thoroughly. Some teachers would question the advisability of departing from 
the logical arrangement in favor of the pedagogical. On the other hand, 
there are good arguments in favor of this arrangement. 

In the hands of a good teacher there would be no question as to the success 
of this book.—H. F. M. 


ALGEBRA ProcGnosis Test. Joseph B. Orleans and Jacob S. Orleans. 
World Book Company, 1928. 


This test, as the name implies, is designed to prognosticate the ability of 
pupils to succeed in elementary algebra. The object of such prognosis is edu- 
cational guidance. The authors believe the following to be valid criteria for 
such prognosis: 1. Alibity to handle algebra situations such as he must meet 
in his study of algebra. 2. A knowledge of arithmetic and such other in- 
formation as is necessary for learning algebra by methods now in common 
use and his ability to apply such information. 3. School habits such as regu- 
larity of home work, attentiveness in class, originality, initiative, perseverance, 
etc. 4. Environmental factors such as number of children in the family, 
facilities for home study, amount of time spent in remunerative employment, 
and home incentives to succeed in school. 5. General intelligence. 

The Orleans test aims to give the necessary information for (1) above. 
The test consists of a simple arithmetic test, eleven lessons covering 
various simple phases of algebra with a test on each lesson and a final test 
covering all previously given lessons and tests. The test is objective. Each 
lesson and each test has a definite time allotment. The time required is 
eighty-one minutes. Hence, it can be given in two ordinary high school 
periods. Concerning the validity of the test the authors say: “In one school 
the multiple correlation between the prognosis test and rating scale on the 
one hand with the achievement test scores on the other was eighty-two. In 
the other school the multiple correlation between the prognosis test and the 
achievement test score was seventy-one.” 

There are directions for giving the test, for scoring it, for recording the 
scores, and for interpreting the results. While there are not and can not be 
norms for such a test, yet a school may compare its beginning algebra stu- 
dents with those of other schools by comparing the distribution of scores, 
medians or standard deviation of scores. 

This is probably the best prognostic algebra test yet devised and is far 
more dependable than the intelligence test which has usually been used for 
this purpose.—H. F. M. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


The listing of books under this caption does not preclude more extended 
notice of review later. A number of them will be reviewed in subsequent 
issues of this publication. 


ELMER, HERBERT CHARLES, Latin Grammar. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1928. Pp. 327. 

BRUCE, GEORGE HOWARD, High School Chemistry, with laboratory 
Manual. (New World Science Series.) Edited by John W. Ritchie. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Company (1928). Pp. 550. (Il- 
lustrated with photographs and drawings by Will H. Schauls.) $1.68. 

CHAS. A. BUFFUM, Essentials of Latin. New York: Globe Book Co. 
(1928), pp. 153. 

ULLMAN, B. L. and SMALLEY, A. W., Progress Tests in Latin. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. (1928), pp. 469. $.84. 

WILLIAM H. ATWOOD, Biology. Edited by S. R. Powers. (338 illustra- 
tions.) Philadelphia: P. Blackiston’s Son and Co. (1927), pp. 522. 

WILLIAM H. ATWOOD and ELWOOD D. HEISS, Educational Biology. 
Edited by S. R. Powers. (259 illustrations and glossary.) Philadelphia: 
P. Blackiston’s Son and Co. (1928), pp. 890. 

CARLTON, J. H. HAYS and PARKER, THOMAS MOON, Modern His- 
tory. New York: The Macmillan Company (1928), pp. 890. 

EUGENE C,. BARKER, WALTER P. WEBB, and WILLIAM E. DODD 
(Art work by Dorothy Handsaker), The Growth of a Nation, The United 
States of America, Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson & Co. (1928), pp. 
687 + xxxvi. 

S. E. FORMAN, Sidelights On Our Social and .Economic History. New 
York: The Century Company (1928), pp. 516. 

ROLLA M. TRYON and CHALRES R. LINGLEY, The American People 
and Nation. New York: Ginn & Co. (1927), pp. 654 + xxxviii. 

VIRGIL. Aeneid; Bks. I-VI and Selections, Bks. VII-XII; Revised Edition, 
with an introduction, notes and vocabulary by CHARLES KNAPP. New 
York: Scott, Foresman & Co. (1928), pp. 646+ 202. $1.96. 

PENICK, DANIEL A. and PROCTER, LESLIE C., Latin, First Year. New 
York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons (1927), pp. 297. 














¥ ANNOUNCING 
THE HANDY BOOK OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


By 
Ruts M. WHitFieLp 
Proviso Township High School 
Maywood, Illinois 


A reference book for students of English composition, to aid them in writing 
clearly, correctly, and effectively. Especially designed for high school use. 
HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


1 Park Ave. 6 Park Street 2626 Prairie Ave. 149 New Montgomery St. 
New York Bosten Chicago San Francisco 
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THe SEEMAN PRINTERY, INC. 


DurHaMm, NortH CARULINA 


A Complete Printing Service catering to the 
requirements of discriminating individuals, 
firm in the belief that North Carolina busi- 
ness institutions are entitled to the best in 


Printing : Binding : Lithographing 
Engraving 


An Organization Composed of Craftsmen Who Take Unusual 
Interest in Doing The Better Grade of Printing Unusually Well 

















GOOD 
ENGLISH 


By Canby & Opdyke 
Book One 
THE MECHANICS OF 
COMPOSITION 
Book Two 
THE ELEMENTS OF 
COMPOSITION 
Part II of Book One 
GRAMMAR AND 
PUNCTUATION 


A fresh approach to the subject. 
Emphasis !aid on good English as 
it is spoken and written rather than 
on formal rules of rhetoric. 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 
60 Fifth Ave., New York 











TEACHERS NEEDED 
FOR UNEXPECTED 
VACANCIES 


We especially need First 
Grade, Seventh Grade, Science 
combined with Athletics, Mod- 
ern Languages, Domestic Sci- 
ence, Penmanship, and Draw- 
ing. We invite correspondence 


from all well prepared teachers. 


Continuous registration. 


Four offices. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 
Columbia, 8S. C., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Richmond, Va., 
Louisville, Ky. 
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The Associated School Services 


offers a personal, confidential, individual placement service for posi- 
tions in secondary schools, normals, colleges or universities. 

NOW used or has been used by Masters or Doctors from nearly 
a hundred American institutions as well as from several Canadian and 
foreign ones. 

MEMBERSHIP VERY LIMITED. Engagements now being 
made for the 1929-30 session. 

Inquiries from North Carolina should be addressed to the office at 


Charlottesville, Virginia 





























STEELE’S DUCK SHADES AND 
STEELE’S STEEL ROLLERS 


Tho winds may blow as never so, 

Tho storms and brats may yank it, 
However fierce we’re still in luck, 

*Tis made of steel and cotton duck, 
Just let them rave—it’s steel and duck. 





=. 


Style A 
Style G Single Cord 
Double Cord , Ask for catalogue and prices 
One of the , , 
15 Varieties. Oldest Makers of Adjustable Duck Shades in America. 




















IF YOU HAVE A 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
PROBLEM 


an investigation of our complete and comprehensive 
list of commercial textbooks and teaching materials 
may help you solve it. 

Gregg texts are supported by 30 years of experience 
in the field of commercial education. 








Gregg texts, laboratory materials, methods books, 
tests, measurement scales, charts, etc., for all com- 
mercial subjects, are now serving thousands of all 
types of schools and courses. 


It costs you nothing to investigate. Our nearest office 
is at your service 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Toronto 






































